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Attached  is  a  copy  of  CIO  Enterprise.  The 
articles  take  a  cross-functional  look  at 
leveraging  information  technology  to 
add  enterprise  value.  Thought  you  might 
be  interested... 


Best  Practices 
That  Can  Help 
Your  Business 
Float  Above 
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TeamSAP.  Because  it’s  not  just  what  you  know,  it’s  also  who  you  know. 

A  total  enterprise  software  solution  is  only  as  effective  as  the  support  that  conies 
with  it.  Recognizing  this,  SAP  has  launched  a  new  initiative  called  TeamSAP.™ 

It’s  a  coordinated  network  of  people,  processes,  and  products  that  defines 
the  commitment  needed  to  achieve  the  successful  implementation  of  R/3™ 
software.  With  TeamSAP,  you  can  be  certain  you’ll  get  the  fastest, 
most  efficient  ways  to  create  a  solution  for  your  business. 

And,  since  TeamSAP  places  SAP  in  the  role  of  coach 

throughout  the  life  cycle  of  your  R/3  investment, 

you  can  feel  confident  knowing  we  will  be 

there  to  support  you  every  step  of  the  way 

to  assure  successful  results.  For  more 

information  about  TeamSAP, 

visit  us  at  http://www. 

sap.com  or  call 

1-888-Team 

SAP. 
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ON  THE  COVER:  Pacific  Coast  Feather 
President  Roy  Clothier  earned  a  feather  in  his 
cap  when  his  company  implemented  SAP. 
Cover  photo  by  Davis  Freeman 


Lighten  Up 

COVER  STORY:  SUPPLY  CHAIN  MANAGEMENT  Enlightened 

companies  are  using  new  technologies — and  rethinking  old 
business  maxims — to  squeeze  more  time  and  money  out  of 
the  supply  chain.  By  Malcolm  Wheatley 


Storing  the  Mind,  Minding  the  Store 

COMPETITIVE  STRATEGIES  The  battle  to  protect  your 
intellectual  capital  may  never  be  won,  but  there  are  steps  you 
can  take  to  put  up  a  good  fight.  By  Derek  Slater 


Call  Weighting 

ACTIVITY-BASED  MANAGEMENT  A  phone 
company  ought  to  know  what  it  costs  to 
complete  a  call.  But  when  deregulation 
hit,  obsolete  financial  models  left 
BellSouth’s  knowledge  base  on  hold. 

Now,  an  ambitious  accounting  system 
is  helping  it  cope  with  the  changed 
economics  of  deregulation. 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 


As  You  Like  It 

MASS  CUSTOMIZATION  Figuring  out  exactly  what 
customers  want  and  delivering  just  that  can  make  for  fatter 
profit  margins,  nimbler  production  lines  and  more  satisfied 
customers.  By  Eric  Torbenson 
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BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS  WITHOUT  ACXIOM  DATA. 


1  BUSINESS  SOLirnOWS~WITHACXIOMD^TA^^^ 


* 

So,  you  have  the  sleekest,  newest  and  fastest  data  warehouse  around,  huh?  When 
it  comes  to  decision  support  systems,  you're  showing  off  your  shiny,  new  machine. 

Well,  until  you  bring  accurate  and  reliable  external  data  into  your  decision  support 
environment,  your  wheels  may  be  spinning,  but  are  you  really  getting  anywhere? 

What  you  need  to  get  moving  in  the  right  direction  is  a  data  warehouse  that 
includes  consumer  demographic  and  lifestyle  data  (such  as  income,  home  ownership, 
hobbies,  etc.)  from  Acxiom  InfoBase™. 

Data  from  Acxiom  can  help  your  line-of-business  users  better  understand  their 
customers.  Which  will  make  them  better  appreciate  what  the  IT  function  can  add  to 
the  bottom  line. 

And,  after  all,  the  bottom  line  is  adding  to  your  company's  bottom  line. 


To  find  out  more  about  Acxiom  data  products  and  to  receive 
our  free  report  on  "Building  A  Successful  Data  Warehouse," 
call  Larry  Mougeot  at  1-501-336-1638. 


AQCIOM 


1-888-3ACXIOM  •  www.acxiom.com  •  Privacy  Assured 


2-64  GB/sec  I/O  bandwidth 

Up  to  88  Fibrechannels 
at  100  MB/sec  each 

64  MB  to  256  GB 
main  memory 

Up  to  400  Terabytes 
online  storage 

Supports  industry-leading 
database  and  storage 
management  solutions 


The  Origin  server  from  Silicon  Graphics 
is  the  smartest  choice  you  can  make  to 
create  a  data  warehouse  that  can  respond 
to  the  requirements  of  Big  Data  created 
by  the  information  age.  Store  up  to 
256  GB  of  data  in  system  memory. 

Avoid  bottlenecks  with  10  times  the  I/O 

at 

bandwidth.  Manage  exponential  growth 
with  unmatched  scalability. 

Welcome  the  growth  of  data.  The  bigger 
it  is,  the  stronger  you’ll  be. That  is  today’s 
Origin  of  success. 

! 


/  b  i  g  d  a  t  a 


the  core  of  your  business 


SiUconGraphics 


registered  trademark,  Origin,  0rigin2000,  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo 
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What  Is  Infrastructure? 

LEARNING  CURVE  Building  a  solid  infrastructure  forces  a 
company  to  pay  attention  to  the  basics  before  it  tries  to  get 
fancy,  and  it’s  not  easy.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


A  CIS  and  a  Prayer 

REALITY  BYTES  Customer 
information  software  will  bring 
you  closer  to  your  customers, 
but  not  without  a  lot  of  work. 

By  Derek  Slater 

2  4 

The  Great  Wall  of  Europe 

INTELLECTUAL  CAPITALISM  Stringent,  new  European 
privacy  protection  laws  could  force  U.S.  companies  to 
change  the  way  they  do  business  overseas.  By  Beter  P.  Swire 


Departments 


8 


Contributor’s  Page 


COVER  STORY:  CAREER  MANAGEMENT 

To  be  a  successful  CIO,  you  don’t  have  to  pick 
up  an  engineering  degree,  but  you  do  have  to 
earn  the  respect  of  your  IT  colleagues. 

ATM  UPDATE  Asynchronous  transfer  mode 
can  speed  up  multimedia  applications,  but  not 
every  company  should  rush  to  adopt  it— yet. 

BOOK  EXCERPT:  WORKING 
KNOWLEDGE  Learn  how  valuable  corporate 
knowledge  is  acquired,  created,  bought,  sold 
and  bartered. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  In  the  office  and 
beyond,  the  size  of  a  company  affects  the  life 
of  a  CIO. 


10 


14 


I  DC  VIEW  Charging  back  exact  costs  to 

internal  customers  may  seem  a  best  bud¬ 
geting  practice  for  IS,  but  a  “rough  justice” 
estimate  might  be  the  better  way. 


EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Setting 
up  your  e-commerce  system  to  be  both 
accessible  and  protected  is  tricky 
business. 


In  My  Opinion 

Letter  from  the  publisher  • 

New  on  our  Web  site 

Plugged  In 

Dancing  Geek  to  Geek  •  Industry 
Fat  Cat  •  Less  PO’d  at  the  P.O. 

•  Shhh!  (We’ve  Gone  Home) 

•  9  Makes  Cents  •  Burn,  Baby, 
Burn  •  Tech-crastination 


Index 
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EXTREME  POWER. 

Presenting  ThinkPad'"  770.  IBM’s  most  powerful  notebook*  with  our  most  impressive  range  of  Options 
by  IBM.  A  14.1"  screen,  233  MHz'  Pentium®  processor  with  MMX  technology,  DVD,2  Dolby®  Digital 
audio'  and  a  big  choice  of  storage  options.  PC  Magazine  even  voted  the  ThinkPad  770  Best  PC  at  Fall 
COMDEX  “  97.  Call  1  800  426-7255,  ext.  4954, 4  or  visit  www.pc.ihm.com/us/thinlcpad.  A  better  place  to  think. 


Double  your  storage  capacity  up  to  a  maximum  of 
10.2GB5  with  an  additional,  removable  hard  drive. 


Ramp  up  your  RAM  from  32MB  to  160MB 
by  adding  SDRAM  SO  DIMMs. 


pentium* 


Model  1 AU  only.  Other  770  models/features  will  vary.  'MHz  relers  to  internal  clock  speed  ol  the  microprocessor  only.  Other  lactors  may  also  ailed  application  performance.  'Optional 
drive.  'Optional  OVD  drive  required.  *M-F,  8  am-8  pm  EST,  excluding  holidays.  We  direct  you  to  an  authorized  IBM  Business  Partner.  !GB  =  1  billion  bytes  when  relerring  to  hard 
drive  capacity;  accessible  capacity  may  be  less.  IBM,  ThinkPad  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation.  Dolby  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Dolby  Laboratories.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  ol  Intel  Corporation.  Other 
company,  product  or  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  ot  others.  PCs  referenced  in  this  ad  ship  with  an  operating  system.  ©  1998  IBM  Corp.AII  rights  reserved 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet " 
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Re:  Value  Chain 


The  company 


AT  CIO,  WE’VE  BEEN  DEBATING 
whether  the  value  chain  is  real  or 
just  vendor/consultant  fluff. 

After  all,  we’ve  already  got  the  phrase 
“supply  chain”  for  the  flow  of  goods 
(and  its  accompanying  data)  from  sup¬ 
plier  to  manufacturer  to  customer.  In 
fact,  supply  chain  management  has  turned  into  a  major  item  on  the 
corporate  agenda  (see  Contributing  Writer  Malcolm  Wheatley’s 
“Lighten  Up”  on  Page  34  for  a  look  at  best  practices  in  supply  chain 
management). 

The  difference  between  the  value  chain  and  your  run-of-the-mill 
supply  chain  is  that  the  value  chain  allegedly  extends  “from  your  sup¬ 
pliers’  supplier  to  your  customers’  customer,”  in  the  words  of  Ted 
Rybeck,  chairman  of  Benchmarking  Partners  Inc.,  a  consulting  group 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Furthermore,  the  value  chain  is  pulled  along  by 
real  customer  demand,  not  pushed  from  behind  by  manufacturers  act¬ 
ing  on  demand  forecasts  and  wishful  thinking. 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  definitely  on  the  value  chain 
bandwagon,  which,  quite  frankly,  makes  me  suspi¬ 
cious  (a  knee-jerk  reaction,  I  know).  Regardless  of 
what  you  call  it  or  who  is  pushing  the  term,  the 
concept  of  the  value  chain  is  right  on  the  money. 
The  company  that  creates  the  tightest  links,  end 
to  end,  wins.  One  manufacturing  CFO  I  recently 
spoke  with  described  his  company’s  tightly  inte¬ 
grated  relationships  with  its  distributors  as  the 
organization’s  primary  basis  of  competition. 
Product  is  easy  to  imitate  in  most  industries; 
give  company  B  six  months  and  its  widget  will 
look  a  lot  like  company  A’s  best-selling  widget. 
But  if  it  is  easier  to  do  business  with  company 
A,  that  company  will  become  the  preferred 
supplier  and  company  B’s  high-quality  wid¬ 
gets  may  well  rust  in  the  warehouse.  The  cor¬ 
porate  relationships  in  the  supply  chain — 
defined  by  electronic  and  logistical  links — are 
tougher  to  replicate  than  products.  So  effective  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  becomes  the  latest  form  of  competitive  advantage.  And  if  that’s 
not  value,  I  don’t  know  what  is. 


that  creates  the 
tightest  links, 
end  to  end,  wins. 


oQlILyJtDC- 

Derek  Slater,  Senior  Writer 
dslater@cio.com 
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And  exposition  Peatu 


The  Fourth  Annua 


World-Class  Event 


This  is  the  world’s  premier  technology  conference  attracting 

m0re  thafl  20'000 
awMli^i  clients  from  more 

■  .  AM |fc  ■riS'Iju’AiiCTfSLtr  tt180  40  countries 

and  virtually  every 

leading  software  and 
,-  hardware  company. 


It’s  a  learning  extravaganza! 
Thousands  of  technical 
sessions  to  choose  from^ 
that  can  upgrade  A 1 

your  skills  and  m 

enhance  your  fi 

resume. 


~‘r  1  FREE  Industry  Classes 

_  J  These  FREE  education  classes  are  priceless! 
It’s  a  great  opportunity  to  learn  something  new  and  upgrade  your  skills. 


I  Incredible  Jazz  Festival 


The  hottest,  hippest,  oldest  jazz  festival  ||  \  ^ 

in  the  world  is  happening  the  same 
week  as  CA-World.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of  special  opportu¬ 
nities  for  CA-World  attendees  to  enjoy  some  world-class  acts 
at  the  New  Orleans  Jazz  and  Heritage  Festival. 


Virtually  every  leading  hardware  and  software  company  exhibits  at 
CA-World.  In  our  mammoth,  300,000  square-foot  World  Resource  Center, 
you’ll  have  the  opportunity  to  check  out  all  the  latest  technology. 


World  Pass  To  10  Conferences 


CA-World  is  the  only  event  of  its  kind  in  the  world!  10  differ¬ 
ent  software  conferences  happening  simultaneously!  Your 
World  Pass  is  your  chance  to  attend  different  classes  and 
events  at  any  or  all  of  them! 


Industry  Leaders 


Just  about  everybody  who’s  anybody  ^ 
comes  to  speak  at  CA-World.  This  ■ 
year,  come  to  hear  Rt.  Hon.  John  ■ 
Major,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  ■ 
Britain,  Microsoft’s  Chairman  and  ■ 

CEO,  Bill  Gates,  and  Compaq’s  ■ 

President  and  CEO,  Eckhard  Pfeiffer,  ■ 
as  well  as  CA  Chairman  and  ^ 
Chief  Executive  Officer, 

•  Charles  B.  Wang.  Past  speakers 
Jjgr  include  President  George  Bush, 
f  Colin  Powell,  Bill  Gates,  and 
Scott  McNealy. 


COMPUTER 

ASSOCIATES 


Software  superior  by  design. 

©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000 
All  products  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


The  World’s  Leading  Business  Software  Products  And  Experts 


10  User  Conferences  ■  20,000  People  ■  0  Days  ■  1  Great  City 


To  Register  CALL 


Or  Visit  Us  On  The  Web  At 


www.caworld.com 
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New  On  Our  Web  Site 


In  My  Opinion 


The  enterprise 


should  be  a  prime 
beneficiary  of 
Information  Age 
convergence. 


WHAT  LIES  IN  STORE  FOR  CIOS 
in  1998  is  the  best  of  times. 

Some  of  the  key  factors  that 
will  make  this  year  the  best  of  times 
for  CIOs  and  the  enterprise  include 
the  following: 

■  Low  inflation.  The  conditions  mainly 
responsible  for  the  low  inflation  out¬ 
look  are  destimulative  global  fiscal 

policies,  ongoing  productivity  gains  and  ample  global  capacity. 

■  Reduced  budget  deficit.  The  budget  deficit  fell  to  only  0.3  percent 
of  gross  domestic  product  for  the  fiscal  year  1997.  This  is  the 
smallest  ratio  in  27  years. 

■  Continuing  corporate  profit  growth.  Corporate  earnings  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  although  at  a  slower  rate  over  the  next  few  years. 

Given  this  economic  environment,  the 
enterprise  should  be  a  prime  beneficiary  of 
Information  Age  convergence.  The  relent¬ 
less  advance  of  semiconductor  technology 
converging  with  the  installed  PC  and 
client/server  base  and  the  shift  to  the 
Internet  have  all  laid  the  foundation  for 
an  Information  Age  in  which  the  cre¬ 
ation,  distribution  and  manipulation  of 
information  will  be  the  central  wealth- 
creating  activity  for  corporations  and 
individuals  alike. 

For  the  balance  of  the  decade,  busi¬ 
nesses  and  consumers  will  continue  to 
drive  the  economy  as  we  enter  the  21st 
century.  Smart  CIOs  will  develop  the 
information  systems  needed  to  keep  their  organizations  at  the 
head  of  the  pack. 

What  are  your  thoughts  for  the  business  environment  in  the 
years  ahead?  How  do  you  see  the  role  of  the  CIO  evolving?  Please 
e-mail  me  at  jleuy@cio.com. 


r' 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


Human  Behavior  and  the 
Web  Research  Center 

Our  newest  research  center 
addresses  what  happens  when 
new  technology  and  human  behav¬ 
ior  meet  in  the  workplace.  You’ll 
find  links  to  past  CIO  articles,  white 
papers,  related  Web  sites  and 
journals.  We  tackle  collaboration, 
creativity,  ethics,  general 
psychology  and  more. 
www.cio.com/forums/behavior 

Read  It  Online 

The  complete,  full-text  versions  of 
the  articles  that  appear  here, 
including  links,  are  now  available 
on  the  CIO  Enterprise  home  page. 
enterprise,  cio.  com 

CIO  Job  Spotlight 

Read  detailed  descriptions  of 
selected  CIO  job  openings  from 
across  the  country,  updated  regu¬ 
larly.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  job, 
make  this  your  first  stop. 
www.cio.com/jotw 


E-mail:  letters@cio.com 


Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

Web  Site:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800788-4605; 
Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 
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40  GB  ’  400  GB 

The  Exabyte  Mammoth  The  Exabyte  210 

8mm  Tape  Drive  Automated  8mm 

Tape  Library 


Exabyte 

Storage 

in 


Mammoth 


Proportions 


Up  To  3.2TB 

The  Exabyte  440/480 
Automated  8mm  Tape  Library 


With  40-GB  capacity  and  360-MB-per-minute  data  transfers, 

Exabyte's  Mammoth  8mm  tape  drive  meets  today's  most  demanding 
information  storage  needs. 

■ 

...  .  ,■  • 

Fully  compatible  with  a  broad  range  of  system  architecture  and  software 
applications,  Mammoth  joins  more  than  one  million  other  hardworking 
Exabyte  tape  storage  devices  already  installed  throughout  the  world. 

Exabyte  is  also  the  world's  leading  designer  and  manufacturer  of  tape 
libraries  —  intelligent,  automated  storage  systems  that  can  cut  the  time 
and  cost  of  data  management  in  half.  Exabyte's  480  library  with  Mammoth 
drives  stores  3.2  TB  and  backs  up  1 73  GB  in  under  two  hours. 

Call  Exabyte  at  1 -800-EXABYTE  or  visit  our  website  at  www.exabyte.com 


Exabyte* 

Experts  in  Data  Storage 


Specifications  assume  2:1  compression.  ©1997  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  Corporation,  1685  38th  Street  Boulder,  Colorado  80301  USA.  Phone  1 -800-EXABYTE. 


HOW  DID 

GMAC 

ACCELERATE 
THE  WHOLE 

COMPANY? 


Windows  NT  Workstation 
and  Kingston  memory. 


Kingston  Technology  Company,  17600  Newhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708  USA,  (714)  435-2600,  Fax  (714)  435-2699. 
Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  General  Motors  and  Chevrolet  are  registered 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks 


when  General  motors  Acceptance  corporation 
(GMAC®)  went  shopping  for  a  new  operating  system, 
they  wanted  some  horses  under  the  hood.  More 
important,  they  wanted  a  system  that  would 
perform  across  the  whole  enterprise.  Their  search 
quickly  led  them  to  a  logical  destination:  Microsoft®  Windows 
NT®  Workstation  and  Kingston®  memory.  GMAC’s  migration 
began  with  a  pilot  program  of  300  users  and  quickly 
expanded  to  the  whole  enterprise.  The 
results?  Having  enough  memory  on  every 
desktop  allowed  Windows  NT  Workstation 
to  deliver  the  performance  GMAC  was  after. 
And  with  true  multitasking,  32-bit 
support,  and  the  added 
memory,  people  through¬ 
out  the  company  gained  30 
to  60  minutes  of  productivity  per 
day.  “Windows  NT  Workstation  gave  us  the  enterprise  solution 
we  were  looking  for.  And  loading  our  desktops  with  Kingston 
memory  made  the  whole  migration  much  easier — for  us  and 
our  users.”  said  Louis  Polite,  GMAC’s  global  infrastructure 
manager.  “Thanks  to  Kingston  and  Microsoft,  we’ve  taken  the 

whole  enterprise  to  the  next 


www.kingston.com/gmac 

level  of  computing!’  Want  a 
solution  that  works  for  your  company  today  and  for  the 
long  haul?  Call  (800)  435-0643.  Or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.kingston.com/gmac. 


Want  a  closer  look  at  the  new  Chevrolet ®  Malibu"? 
Slop  by  www.chevrolel.com/malibu 


Computing  Without  Limit  s.“ 

Microsoft 


©  1998  Kingston  Technology  Company.  All  rights  reserved.  Computing  Without  Limits  is  a  trademark  of  Kingston  Technology  Company, 
trademarks  and  Malibu  and  the  Malibu  Emblem  are  trademarks  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  GMAC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the 
and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Dancing  Geek  to  Geek 

IS  THE  HARD  DRIVE  YOUR  AUNT  GLADYS  GAVE  YOU  ON  THE  FRITZ?  IS  YOUR  56KBPS  MODEM 
running  like  a  'll  Ford  Granada?  When  you’ve  got  a  computer  problem,  nothing  is  quite  as  reas¬ 
suring  as  the  sight  of  a  good  old-fashioned,  black-flood-pant,  white-shirt-with-pocket-protector, 
duct-taped-glasses-wearing  dork.  At  least  that’s  what  Geeks  On  Wheels  is  banking  on.  For  $45  an 
hour,  several  geeks  from  this  Lawrence,  Kan. -based  company  will  show 
up  onsite  to  help  businesses  tackle  a  wide  range  of  PC  and  Macintosh 
problems.  Their  most  requested  services  include  hardware  and  software 
installation,  training,  trouble-shooting,  Internet  tutorials,  and  connecting 
peripheral  devices  and  internal  modems. 

While  the  nerd  uniform  is  optional,  all  Geeks  On  Wheels  employees 
are  the  real  thing.  “We  are  geeks  and  there’s  no  getting  around  it,”  says 
Director  David  S.  Greenbaum.  “I  love  Star  Trek  and  all  I  do  is  talk 
about  computers.” 

Dan  Simons,  founder  of  Geeks  On  Wheels,  got  the  idea  for  the 
company  in  May  1996  when  he  was  having  trouble  installing  a  computer 


8  Reasons 
to  Call 
Geeks: 


Sector  Rankings 


Industry  Fat  Cat 

SO  MUCH  FOR  THE  CYBERCOMMUNITY’S  REPUTATION 
as  part  of  a  hip  underground.  According  to  a  new 
study,  information  technology  is  now  the  United 
States’s  largest  industry,  outstripping  old  stalwarts  such 
as  food  products  and  automotive  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  study,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Electronics  Association  and 
NASDAQ,  says  that  the  IT  sector,  a 
combination  of  the  computing  and 
telecommunications  industries, 
produced  6.2  percent  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  in  1996.  IT’s  4.3  million- 
strong  workforce  raked  in  the  bucks  in 
1996,  too,  earning  wages  nearly  73  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  the  average  salary  in  the  private  sector. 

Hmm,  less  hip  but  a  fatter  wallet— trip  to  Bermuda 
anyone?  ■ 


game  and  needed  a  smart, 
nonjudgmental  friend  to  help 
him,  says  Greenbaum.  Simons 
figured  that  many  of  the  small 
companies  or  business  units  in 
rural  Kansas  without  IS 
departments  could  benefit 
from  similar  assistance.  In  the 
past,  the  only  recourse  these 
companies  had  was  to  drive  an 
hour  to  the  nearest  computer 
store  or  wait  endlessly  on  hold 
at  a  customer  help  desk,  suffer¬ 
ing  the  inhumane  Muzak-al 
sounds  of  “Close  to  You.” 

Currently,  Geeks  On 
Wheels  serves  only  the  Kansas 
and  Colorado  areas,  but 
Greenbaum  expects  the 
company  to  slowly  expand  to 
other  states.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  888  GEEK-911  or 
visit  www.geek911.com. 

-Jennifer  Bresnaban 


1.  Because  you  can’t  find 
the  “any”  key.  2.  “That 
problem  will  be  fixed 
in  our  next  release.” 

3.  Windows  95  is  so 
easy!  4.  You  didn’t 
practice  safe  computing 
and  gave  yourself  a  virus. 

5.  The  floppy  drive  is  not 
a  credit  card  slot! 

6.  “Click”  and  “drag” 
sound  kinda...dirty.  7.  My 
computer  says  I  perform¬ 
ed  an  illegal  operation.  Do 
I  need  a  lawyer?  8.  The 
veterinarian  has  no  idea 
how  to  fix  your  mouse. 

SOURCE:  GEEKS  ON  WHEELS’  WEB  SITE 
( WWW.GEEK911.COM ) 
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Beyond  1999™ 


Our  Beyond  1999™  product  is  so  compre¬ 
hensive*  that  it  is  ranked  the  #1  toolset  by 
the  Wallstreet  Y2K  Research  firm.  Beyond 
1999™  performs  inventory,  data-impact 
assessment,  code  renovation  for  COBOL, 
PL/1,  IDMS,  FOCUS  and  RPG,  plus  test  data 
and  dynamic  bridging  program  generation. 


Beyond  1999™  is  now  clearly  the  product 
of  choice  used  by  four  of  the  seven  Phone 
companies,  two  of  the  top  five  Insurance 
companies,  the  largest  U.S.  brokerage  firm, 
and  two  of  the  top  four  Systems  Integrators. 
Not  surprisingly,  interest  in  and  demand  for 
our  product  is  growing  steadily  everyday. 


Beyond  1999™  renovates  one  million  lines 
of  COBOL  code  in  1 5  days.  But  don't  believe 
it,  until  you  see  it.  Call  for  a  FREE  blind 
demonstration  of  the  complete  renovation 
process  on  your  code-at  your  location. 

Estimated  Accuracy  &  Completeness:  99.5% 

(All  performance  information  is  estimated,  based  on  user  reports.) 


http://www.ccdonline.com 
email:  ccdonlin@ix.netcom.com 
Tel:  (626)821-0188 
Fax:  (626)  821-8648 
41  W.  Santa  Clara  Street 
Arcadia,  CA  91 007 


H 

H 

ONLINE 

CCD  Online  Systems,  Inc. 

Breaking  All  the  Rules. 


Plugged  In 


Handwriting  Recognition 


Less  PO’d  at  the  P.O. 

Tampa  or  tempe?  Broadway  or  broad 
Street?  Gone  may  be  the  days  when  bleary- 
eyed  post  office  clerks  laboriously  squinted  at 
indecipherable  addresses  scrawled  on  envelopes. 
Sargur  Srihari,  executive  director  of  the  Center  of 
Excellence  for  Document  Analysis  and  Recognition 
(CEDAR)  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  is  trying  to  make  things  a  little  easier  for 
Postal  Service  workers.  Srihari  has  developed  technol¬ 
ogy  that  decodes  envelopes  addressed  in  longhand. 

He  and  his  associates  designed  Handwritten 
Address  Interpretation  (HWAI)  technology  to  exam¬ 
ine  whole  words  in  addresses  rather  than  examine 
words  one  letter  at  a  time,  as  is  typical  of  many  hand¬ 
writing  recognition  systems  (personal  digital  assis¬ 
tants,  for  example).  HWAI  also  cheats  a  bit:  The  sys¬ 
tem’s  secret  of  success  is  that  it  looks  at  the  envelope’s 
ZIP  code  and  accesses  a  database  of  possible  street 
names  within  that  area,  then  compares  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  beginning  of  the  handwritten  street  address. 
Cheating  or  not,  the  system  is  paying  off:  A  test 


Tele  mm  mu  tin 


£ 


Shhh!  (We’ve  Gone  Home) 


Telecommuting  has  become  the  Bus¬ 
iness  world’s  most  guarded  secret. 
Companies  that  once  were  basking  in 
public  praise  overtheirtelecommuting  pro¬ 
grams  are  today  jealously  guardingtheir  work- 
at-home  strategies  from  competitors.  “There’s 
a  change  in  people’s  attitudes  toward  telecom¬ 
muting,”  says  John  M.H.  Edwards,  CEO 
of  Telework  Analytics  International  Inc.  in 
Leesburg,  Va.,  a  telecommuting  software  pro¬ 
vider.  “Companies  are  so  anxious  to  keep  their 
telecommuting  advantage  that  few  seek  public¬ 
ity  when  they  adopt  the  strategy.” 

But  CIO  Enterprise,  ever  true  to  its  mission  of 
helping  business  executives  understand  the 
strategic  importance  of  IT,  has  dragged  these 
secrets  out  of  the  dark.  Here  are  the  benefits  of 
telecommuting  that  your  competitors  would 
rather  keep  under  wraps: 

■  Better  concentration  and  greater  productivity 
■  No  late  starts  because  of  travel  difficulties 
■  Fewer  sick  days 


■  Less  time  taken  for  family  crises  because 
employees  can  deal  with  problems  using 
time  that  would  otherwise  be  spent 
commuting 

■  Minimized  productivity  loss  caused  by  early 
wind-down  at  the  end  of  the  day 

■  Reduced  employee  turnover 

■  Easier  recruiting 

■  Increased  client  contact  resulting  from 
increased  worker  mobility 

■  Less  need  for  companies  to  offer  company  cars, 
public  transportation  tickets 

and  parking  subsidies  as  employee 
benefits 

■  Less  need  for  dedicated  workstations 

If  you’re  reading  this  from  the  comfort  of 
your  home  office,  we  trust  you  agree  with  your 
company’s  strategy.  Though  a  company  car 
would  be  nice.... 

(For  more  on  howto  accrue  the  benefits  of  tele¬ 
work,  see  “Why  Telework?”  )an.  15, 1998,  CIO 
Section  2.)  ■ 


deployment  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  that  began  in  December 
1996  worked  well  enough  that  HWAI  systems  are  now 
in  place  at  all  255  of  the  USPS’s  major  processing  and 
distribution  centers,  according  to  Srihari.  The  HWAI 
systems  successfully  recognize  the  ZIP  code  for  roughly 

70  percent  of  handwrit¬ 
ten  addresses  and 
achieve  full  address 
recognition  for  30  per¬ 
cent.  The  systems  may 
cut  post  office  labor 
costs  by  as  much  as 
$150  million  per  year 
by  reducing  the  need 
for  human  intervention 
in  routing  hand- 
addressed  letters. 

At  that  rate,  one 
year’s  savings  will  easily 
justify  the  USPS’s 
investment  in  Srihari’s 
research — the  Postal 
Service  has  been  fund¬ 
ing  his  work  since  he 
first  approached  the 
agency  with  the  idea  in 
1983.  Srihari  also  notes 
that  the  agency  had  a 
billion-dollar  budget 
surplus  in  1997.  “We 
like  to  think  that  about 
one-tenth  of  that  bil¬ 
lion-dollar  surplus  was 
our  contribution,” 
Srihari  says. 

-Derek  Slater 
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Advanced 

T 


r  □  r 

SOLUTIONS J 


Deployment  of  Windows  NT  and  BackOffice  Across  the  Enterprise 


Pennsylvania  Convention  Center 
Philadelphia,  PA  —  April  6-9 


If  you're  left  confused  about  what's  ahead  in  Windows  NT  and  BackOffice  technology,  then  mark  your 
calendar  and  plan  to  attend  Advanced  I.T.  Solutions  '98.  This  is  your  chance  to  get  the  answers  you're 
looking  for  from  professionals  who've  already  designed  and  implemented  enterprise  I.T.  solutions.  Learn 
how  to  achieve  success  at  every  level  of  the  organization  —  from  the  desktop  to  enterprise-wide  — 
using  Windows  NT  and  BackOffice. 

Find  answers  to  complex  issues  . . . 

How  do  I  successfully  scale  Windows  NT  3.51  and  4.0  across  my  enterprise  today? 

What  are  the  smart  things  I  can  do  today  for  the  least  painful  transition  to  Windows  NT  5.0? 


Plus  visit  over  150  system  integrators,  software  application  providers,  and  platform  vendors! 

For  more  information  about  attending,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.advanceditsolutions.com 
Or  call  our  toll-free  number  at  1-800-332-8755.  Outside  U. S.  and  Canada  call  1-978-506-3410. 

For  more  information  about  exhibiting,  call  John  Greco  toll-free  at  1-800-974-2270. 

Visit  www.advanceditsolutions.com 
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NCR  helps  Hal Imark 
push  the  envelope. 


PENTIUM.PRO 

PROCESSOR 


.  •  ■ 


Jim  Miller, 

VP,  Information  Technology, 
CIO,  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 


All  WorldMark  servers  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  Pro  processors.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
WorldMark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©1997  NCR  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


“In  our  business,  complex  decision  support  is  mission-critical. 
We  can’t  afford  a  data  engine  that  doesn’t  scale  and  isn’t 
reliable. That’s  why  we  picked  the  NCR  Teradata®  database.” 

Hallmark,  the  world  leader  in  the  personal  expression  industry, 
wanted  to  analyze  its  vast  treasure  chest  of  data  to  gain  better 
insight  as  to  what  products  were  really  jumping 
off  the  shelves  at  the  thousands  of  retailers  who 
offer  Hallmark  products.  So  they  asked  NCR,  the  world  leader 
in  data  warehousing,  to  deliver  the  goods. 

Our  J^R_Ser_vi£Les43mfessiorials. helped  Hallmark  address 
the  issue  by  implementing  a  300-gigabyte  scalable  data  warehouse 
that  captures  and  stores  all  the  point-of-sales  data  that  constantly 
rolls  in  from  over  16,500  stores  nationwide. 

Running  our  NCR  Teradata  database  on  our  scalable 
NCR  World  Mark™  servers  enables  unmatched,  ad  hoc,  complex 
business  questions,  giving  Hallmark  the  analytical  and  interpretive 
power  to  determine  which  of  their  many  items,  store  displays, 
and  product  groupings  are  doing  the  best  job  of  stimulating  sales. 

NCR  Teradata  is  the  only  parallel  database  that  scales 
from  a  few  gigabytes  up  to  100  terabytes  and  beyond.  And  our 
NCR  WorldMark  servers  are  the  only  platform 
that  scales  from  SMP  to  MPP,  allowing 
businesses  to  start  their  data  warehouse  small 
and  grow  it  to  any  size. 

To  learn  more  about  how  NCR  can  help  you 
set  up  a  scalable  data  warehouse  that's  perfect  for  your 
business  needs,  call  1  800  CALL-NCR,  ext.  3000.  Or  visit  us 
on  the  web  at  www.ncr.com.To  learn  more  about  Hallmark, 
visit  www.hallmark.com. 

©NCR 


Transactions  in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer 


Plugged  In 


Consumer  Behavior 

9  Makes  Cents 


The  road  to  retail  profits  is 
paved  with  the  number  nine.  So 
says  Mark  Stiving,  assistant 
professor  of  marketing  at  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  col¬ 
lected  data  on  more  than  13,000  yogurt 
and  tuna  purchases  to  study  how  con¬ 
sumers  read  price  tags  when  comparison 
shopping.  Stiving  set  out  to  test  three 
hypotheses  on  how  consumers  compare 
prices:  first,  consumers  notice  all  digits; 
second,  consumers  never  pay  attention  to 
the  right-hand  digit;  and  third,  consumers 
notice  the  right-hand  digit  only  if  the  left- 
hand  digits  of  two  prices  are  the  same. 

Stiving  focused  his  study  on  yogurt  and 
tuna,  two  of  the  most  frequently  pur¬ 
chased  food  items.  The  data  (scanner 
panel  data  was  supplied  by  ACNielsen 
Co.  Inc.  in  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  and 
Information  Resources  Inc.  in  Darien, 

Conn.)  fit  the  third  model,  confirming 
that,  in  some  cases,  consumers  skip  the 
last  digit  in  a  price  when  they  perform 
price  comparisons.  “Consumers  don’t  use 
right-hand  digits  if  the  left-hand  digits  are 
different,  but  they  do  use  right-hand  digits 
if  the  left-hand  digits  are  the  same,” 

Stiving  explains.  For  example,  let’s  say  a 
price-conscious  consumer  has  narrowed 
down  her  choice  to  two  yogurt  brands, 

Yoplait  and  Dannon.  If  Dannon  is  63 
cents  and  Yoplait  is  55  cents,  the  consumer  will  buy  the 
Yoplait  without  considering  the  right-hand  digit.  So 
Stiving’s  model  says  that  retailers  could  raise  the  price  of 
Yoplait  to  59  cents,  knowing  that  consumers  will  choose  it 
because  of  its  lower  price,  and  make  four  extra  pennies. 


Stiving  is  doing  similar  studies  in  order  to  help  retailers 
devise  pricing  strategies.  This  particular  study  helps  explain 
why  consumers  see  a  lot  of  nines  pop  up  on  the  checkout 
scanner.  Retailers  not  only  know  the  value  of  a  few  extra 
cents,  they  know  the  value  of  the  number  nine.  ■ 


Attention  everyone  who  has  given  up  on  the  paperless 
office  concept:  If  payroll  providers— surely  among  the  most 
paper-intensive  businesses  out  there— can  do  it,  so  can  you. 
Two  payroll  companies,  Automatic  Data  Processing  Inc.  (ADP)  in 
Roseland,  N.J.,  and  Interlogic  Systems  Inc.  in  Elkhart,  lnd„  have 
installed  systems  to  put  payroll  reports,  W-2  forms  and  the  like  on 

searchable  CDs  instead  of 

j|  I  n  its  quest  for  a  cheaper  and 
I  Vm  faster  way  of  storing  and 

]1  retrieving  the  thousand-plus 

I  pages  of  customer  reports  the 

/  company  generates  each  week, 

Interlogic  Systems  bought  a 
Kodak  PCD  Writer  to  burn  its 
information  onto  CDs.  The  CDs 
are  t*len  storet*  >n  a  jukebox 
PI  that  holds  up  to  162  disks. 

Those  disks  provide  a  hefty 
*ooG  B  of  storage  capacity. 
Ljgrtflfij  Customers  get  their  own  copies 
oUgrffl  of  their  reports  on  CD,  and  the 

library  at  Interlogic  Systems  is 
■  hooked  up  to  the  company  net- 
J  work,  allowing  customer  ser- 
vice  reps  to  sift  through  their 

clients’  records  as  necessary.  “We’re  saving  almost  70  pallets  of 
paper  a  year,”  says  Paul  Lockhart  of  Interlogic  Systems.  With  each 
pallet  comprising  40  boxes  and  each  box  made  up  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  sheets,  some  trees  are  breathing  a  little  bit  easier.  ■ 


Extra  Strength  Year  2000  Solutions. 


eadaches.  Nausea.  Upset  stomack. 

Common  symptoms  of  a  Year  2000  compliance  project. 
For  fast  relief,  our  CIO  s  ervices  group  offers  flexible, 
practical  and  productive  ways  of  solving  your  Year  2000 
problems.  You  can  cboose  to  work  witb  us  on  an 
end-to-end  project  or  just  bring  us  in  for  a  specific  phase 
of  your  program.  Either  way,  well  put  together  a  Year  2000 
program  that’s  easy  to  swallow. 


Callus.  (972)605-2000 

Or  visit  us  at  www.eds.com. 


►  A  more  productive  way  off  working 


EDS 


if  you’d  like  to  be  part  of  tbe  CIO  Services  team, 
send  your  resume  to  our  website  or  fax  it  to  (972)  605-2643. 


©1998  EDS.  EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation.  EDS  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  m/f/v/d. 
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Plugged  In 


Boardroom  Inaction 


Tech-crastination 


WHY  DO  TODAY  WHAT  YOU  CAN  PUT  OFF 
until  tomorrow?  A  recent  survey  by 
Chicago-based  management  consulting  firm 
Diamond  Technology  Partners  Inc.  finds  many  CEOs 
suffer  from  a  severe  case  of  high-tech  inertia.  For  these 
folks,  technology  seems  to  fall  into  the  same  category 
as  annoying-but-important  tasks  like  changing  a  car’s 
oil:  “I’ll  get  the  oil  changed  tomorrow....  We’ll  look 
into  building  an  extranet  next  week.” 

“What  the  survey  says  is  that  CEOs  are  aware  of 
technology  and  its  potential  impact,”  says  Mel  E. 
Bergstein,  the  chairman  and  CEO  of  Diamond. 
“However,  they  don’t  know  how  to  approach  the 
problem.  There’s  a  bit  of  paralysis.” 

Diamond  conducted  a  mix  of  phone  and  in-person 
interviews  with  430  senior  executives  last  year. 
Bergstein  says  the  findings  show  that  while  executives 
are  making  progress  in  understanding  the  strategic 
importance  of  technology,  they  still  haven’t  taken  deci¬ 
sive  action  in  many  cases.  For  example,  54  percent  say 
future  technology  applications  will  support  revenue 


In  Their  Own  Words 


“Ten  years  from  now 
if  I  give  a  speech, 
‘Living  the  Web 
Lifestyle,’  people  will 
laugh — just  as  they’d 
laugh  if  I  said  the 
‘phone  lifestyle’ 
today.  They’d  say, 
‘What  kind  of 
visionary  is  this  guy?”’ 


-Microsoft  Corp.  CEO  Bill  Gates 


growth  rather 
than  fulfill  inter¬ 
nal  objectives  such 
as’cost-cutting.  And  69 
percent  strongly  agree  that  “information  technology  is 
redefining  the  marketplace  in  ways  that  can  either  up¬ 
set  your  company’s  plans  or  create  new  opportunities.” 

However,  those  same  executives  who  talk  the  talk 
don’t  necessarily  walk  the  walk.  For 
example,  30  percent  of  the 
participants  do  not  have  a 
company  Web  site,  and  only 
a  little  more  than  one  in  four 
feels  strongly  that  a  Web  site 
would  help  them  enhance 
their  corporate  image. 

Bergstein  thinks 
that  executives’  foot- 
dragging  on  technology 
projects  stems  from  a  fear 
of  making  decisions  without 

context.  “Executives  tended  to  look  at  IT  investments 
in  a  static  way  and  measure  them  in  terms  of  things 
like  ROI,”  he  says.  This  approach  works  on  internal 
projects,  he  notes,  but  once  companies  start  building 
outward-facing  technology  such  as  extranets,  “it’s 
much  less  predictable  what’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.”  An  executive  who  plans  to  spend  sev¬ 
eral  million  on  a  new  system  does  not  want 
to  encounter  ambiguity  about  the  business 
payback  of  that  system. 

Bergstein  points  out  that  those  who  wait 
to  implement  new  technology  until  after 
the  early  adopters  hammer  out 
most  of  the  problems  are 
deceiving  themselves. 

“Many  companies  have 
convinced  themselves  that 
they  can  be  fast  followers 
of  a  successful  IT  strate¬ 
gy,  but  in  reality,  they  are 
ill-prepared  to  respond 
quickly,”  he  says. 

Companies  need  to  con¬ 
stantly  experiment  with 
new  technical  possi¬ 
bilities  or  they’ll  be 
left  standing  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  while 
their  competitors  scream  down  the  slopes. 
“Companies  that  explore  the  learning  curve 
are  going  to  be  the  ones  who  build  the  capa¬ 
bilities  to  take  advantage  of  new  technolo¬ 
gies,”  he  says. 

Take  a  look  at  your  company’s  IT  plans.  If 
that  noise  you’re  hearing  sounds  a  little  rough, 
it  may  be  time  for  your  3,000-mile  check¬ 
up — or  a  new  engine.  -Carol  Hildebrand 
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WE  COULD  TELL  YOU 
WHICH  FORTUNE  500 
COMPANIES  USE 
OUR  NETWORK 
SECURITY  PRODUCTS, 
BUT  IF  WE  DID... 
THEY'D  ASK  THAT 
WE  TERMINATE  YOU. 


We  can’t  divulge  which  Fortune  500  companies  rely  on  Secure 
Computing.  But,  if  we  could  get  them  to  talk,  they’d  no  doubt 
suggest  you  look  at  us  because  we  help  solve  the  most  demanding 
network  security  issues  from  the  outside  in.  And  the  inside  out. 

On  the  outside,  our  network  security  arsenal  features  multi¬ 
platform  firewalls,  including  Secure  Computing  Firewall™  for 
NT,  as  well  as  our  UNIX-based  BorderWare™  and  Sidewinder™ 
solutions. 

And  for  internal  security,  our  sophisticated  and  scaleable 
authentication  system,  Safe  Word™,  keeps  a  company’s  roaming 
warriors  more  accountable. 

Speaking  of  accountability,  Secure  Computing  has 
SmartFilter™,  the  leader  in  web  filtering,  that  helps  organizations 
manage  productivity,  preserve  network  bandwidth  and  reduce 
legal  liability  concerns. 

Our  Professional  Services  group  is  made  up  of  security  infor¬ 
mation  experts  dedicated  to  helping  corporations  deliver  security 
policies  and  implement  systems  that  are  as  practical  as  they  are 
impenetrable. 

To  find  out  more  about  Secure  Computing,  call  1-800-379- 
4944  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Executive  Guide  to  Robust 
Information  Security. 

Secure  Computing.  If  we  can’t  help  you  keep  a  secret, 
chances  are  nobody  can. 

www.  securecompu  t  i  ng .  com 


I  SECURE  I 

COMPUTING 

Nobody  Comes  Close™ 


©  199H  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  Secure  Computing  Firewall,  BorderWare,  Sidewinder,  SafeWord,  SmartFilter  and  Nobody  Comes  Close  are  trademarks  of  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  All  orher  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  owners. 
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A  COLD.  HARD  LOOK  AT  HOT  TRENDS 


A  CIS  and  a  Prayer 

Customer  information  software  will  bring  you  closer 
to  your  customers ,  but  not  without  a  lot  of  work 

BY  DEREK  SLATER 


GO  TO  ANY  BOSTON  CELTICS  HOME  GAME 
these  days  and  you’ll  see  an  electronic  decibel 
meter  on  the  FleetCenter  scoreboard,  egging 
on  the  crowd.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  is 
“Garden  Level”  noise,  which  refers  to  the  now- 
shuttered  Boston  Garden.  (Might  as  well  put  up  a  sign  that 
says  “FleetCenter:  Almost  as  Good  as  the  Old  Place!”)  Well, 
the  hype  meter  is  cranking  up  toward  Garden  Level  on  CIS, 
or  customer  information  software,  which  purports  to  manage 
customer  relationships  from  stem  to  stern,  from  marketing 
through  purchasing  and  post-sales 
support — the  “customer  life 
cycle,”  in  the  words  of  Boston- 
based  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  CIS  is 
a  broad  heading  that  encompasses 
sales-force  automation  (SFA),  tele¬ 
marketing,  call  center  management 
and  help  desk  applications,  to 
name  a  few. 

Will  CIS  take  you  to  the  Promised 
Land?  Without  question,  CIS  is  a 
good  idea,  and  the  market  for  it  is 
going  to  grow.  Rapidly.  As  CIS 
packages  develop,  they  will  give 
companies  a  single,  consolidated 
view  of  each  customer  as  well  as 
access  to  inventory  levels,  among 
other  benefits.  Knowing  what  the 
customer  wants,  how  long  it  will 
take  to  deliver  the  product  and 
what  kinds  of  support  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  need  can  go  a  long  way  not  only  in  closing  a  sale 
but  in  forging  a  lasting  preferred-supplier  bond. 

Until  CIS  matures,  however,  buyer  beware.  In  a  sense,  CIS 
is  like  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  software,  such  as 
SAP  AG’s  wildly  popular  R/3  system.  CIS  integrates  front-end 
or  customer-facing  functions  in  the  same  manner  that  ERP 
integrates  back-end  functions  like  finance  and  human 
resources.  And  both  kinds  of  software  will  be  exponentially 
more  powerful  when  they  talk  to  each  other.  (That’s  why  the 


ERP  vendors  are  buying  up  SFA  software  makers.)  But  the 
similarities  that  CIS  bears  to  ERP  should  serve  as  a  caution¬ 
ary  flag.  Implementing  ERP  forces  the  user  company  to  do 
massive  rework  of  one  form  or  another:  Either  customize  the 
ERP  software  extensively  to  match  existing  practices  or,  more 
likely,  rejigger  the  corporate  processes  to  align  with  the  soft¬ 
ware.  Do  not  expect  less  work  when  the  time  comes  to  imple¬ 
ment  CIS.  And  worse,  the  processes  involved  can  be  more  elu¬ 
sive  than  back-office  functions.  Sam  Wee,  a  partner  at 
Benchmarking  Partners  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  notes  that 

ERP  software  enforces  relatively 
static  accounting  procedures, 
whereas  CIS  manages  processes 
such  as  sales  that  are  less  scientific 
and  much  more  prone  to  oscillate 
with  changes  in  personnel  or  com¬ 
pany  preferences.  Or,  as  Wee  puts 
it,  double-entry  accounting  has 
been  around  for  centuries;  sales 
methods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  fads,  fashion  and  the  tidal 
influences  of  the  moon. 

Chris  Pavlic,  director  of  industry 
applications  at  Aberdeen  Group, 
says  that  CIS  packages  are  starting 
to  show  more  flexibility,  such  that 
user  companies  can  quickly  config¬ 
ure  the  software  to  match  their  own 
process  preferences  (instead  of  vice 
versa).  And  then  reconfigure  the 
software  when  the  new  VP  of  sales 
comes  in,  insisting  on  a  team-based,  no-commission  sales  style. 
And  then  re-reconfigure  the  software  when  the  company  buys 
and  integrates  a  new  set  of  product  lines. 

CIS  is  on  its  way,  and  it’s  a  promising  idea.  Just  understand 
what  you’re  getting  into — at  this  point,  a  lot  of  work.  BE! 

Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be  reached  at  dslater@cio.com. 
Responses  to  this  column  or  suggestions  for  future  topics  can 
be  sent  to  reality@cio.com. 
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(□Cisco 

^  Powered  Network 


TM 


If  the  answer  is  Cisco,  you 
know  your  network  service 
provider  is  supported  by  the 
products  and  technology 
that  brought  the  Internet  to 
business.  In  fact,  the  Internet  as 
we  know  it  today  is  built  on 
Cisco  equipment. 

Cisco  Powered  Network  '' 
service  providers  are  equipped 
to  make  your  network  work 
for  you.  Whether  it’s  Internet 
access,  ATM,  frame  relay  or 
other  data  services,  you  will 
know  your  business  is  getting 


the  quality  it  can  depend  on. 

Look  for  the  Cisco 
Powered  Network  mark  or  visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cisco.com 
to  find  out  more  about  the 
participating  network  service 
providers.  Either  way,  you 
will  know  your  provider  is 
committed  to  giving  your 
business  the  most  in  reliable, 
secure  and  innovative  service. 
And  you  will  know  it’s  powered 
by  Cisco  -  the  company  that 
makes  the  world’s  networks 
work  for  business. 


Cisco  Systems 

©1997  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Great  Wall  of  Europe 

Stringent s  new  European  privacy  protection  laws  could  force  U.S. 
companies  to  change  the  way  they  do  business  overseas 

BY  PETER  P.  SWIRE 


The  board  has  just  endorsed  your  ag- 
gressive  plan  for  European  expansion.  Mar¬ 
keting  and  manufacturing  are  raring  to  go,  and 
the  sales  department’s  forecast  for  Europe 
couldn’t  be  rosier.  Only  one  decision  remains — 
how  to  provide  IT  support  for  European  operations.  You 
could  place  your  mainframe  or  servers  in  the  United  States, 
with  remote  access  from  Europe,  or  you  could  build  a  sepa¬ 
rate  IT  infrastructure  within  Europe.  You  run  the  business 
analysis  and  make  your  choice. 

Suddenly  your  general  counsel  asks  whether  you  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  effects  of  the  European  Union  Data  Protection 
Directive,  which  takes  effect  in  October  1998.  If  you  opted 
for  U.S. -based  operations,  it  will  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  be  illegal  to  ship  most  personally 
identifiable  data  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States.  If  you  chose 
to  put  a  mainframe  or 
servers  in  Europe,  data  pro¬ 
tection  laws  will  limit  how 
you  can  use  personal  data 
within  Europe.  What  you 
thought  was  just  an  IT/busi- 
ness  issue  now  has  legal  rami¬ 
fications  as  well. 

With  the  European  Privacy 
Directive  set  to  take  effect  in 
October,  any  company  that  oper¬ 
ates  in  or  receives  information 
from  Europe  will  have  to  reexam 
ine  its  data-handling  practices  or  risk 
government  action.  The  implications  of  the  direc¬ 
tive  are  far-reaching.  Companies  may  be  required  to  get  con¬ 
sent  from  every  one  of  their  European  employees  before 
including  them  in  company  e-mail  or  phone  directories. 
Frequent  flier  mile  programs  may  not  be  able  to  capture  pas¬ 
senger  information  for  flights  within  Europe.  (In  fact, 
American  Airlines  is  currently  appealing  a  Swedish  order  pre¬ 
venting  transfer  of  data  from  Sweden  to  American’s  Sabre 
database  in  the  United  States.)  And  the  directive  creates  legal 


risks  for  a  host  of  routine  data  processing  operations  carried 
out  on  everything  from  company  intranets  to  laptops. 

What  the  Directive  Says 

THE  DATA  PROTECTION  DIRECTIVE  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
European  Union  in  1995  requires  each  member  state  to  pass 
national  legislation  that  complies  with  the  directive’s  mini¬ 
mum  standards.  Every  EU  country  now  has  data  protection 
laws  in  place,  and  the  steady  stream  of  legislation  won’t 
likely  abate  in  the  next  few  years.  An  elaborate  process  is  now 
underway  to  harmonize  the  differing  national  laws. 

Although  some  countries,  including  France  and  Germany, 
have  had  data  protection  laws  for  years,  the  directive  appears 
to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  seriousness  and  per¬ 
vasiveness  of  the  regulatory  effort. 
The  scope  of  the  directive  is  broad, 
applying  to  any  personally  identi¬ 
fied  or  identifiable  information 
unless  it  passes  through 
Europe  only  in  transit  or  is 
used  for  entirely  nonbusi¬ 
ness  purposes.  Any  company 
that  processes  data  within 
Europe  must  comply  with 
fair  information  practices 
that  give  consumers  rights 
to  access  and  correct  their 
data.  An  important  rule,  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  American 
practice,  is  that  companies  may 
use  personal  data  only  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  collected  unless  consent  is 
obtained  from  the  consumer  to  use  it  more  broadly. 

If  companies  improperly  process  data  in  Europe  or  send  it 
abroad  illegally,  national  authorities  will  be  able  to  seek  injunc¬ 
tions,  fines  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  criminal  sanctions.  The 
directive  also  requires  that  individuals  whose  data  is  mishan¬ 
dled  be  allowed  to  seek  compensation.  In  enforcing  existing 
laws,  however,  government  data  commissioners  usually  con¬ 
tact  errant  companies  informally  to  negotiate  better  data  prac- 
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Identifying  Year  2000  issues  is  a  good  start. 


(iWALKER 

Smart  Financials  Fueling  Business  Advantage 


But  we’ll  stay  with  you  to  the  end. 


Consider  the  dilemma  of  the  Year  2000  traveler.  Searching  for  systems  compliance,  he’s  beset  at  every 
turn  by  expensive  consultants,  open-ended  estimates  and  the  chaos  of  dealing  with  multiple  contractors.  All 
while  facing  what  could  be  the  most  critical  challenge  of  the  century. 

At  Walker,  we  offer  a  better  way. 

Because  unlike  the  vast  majority  of  Year  2000  consultants,  we  don’t  stop  at  merely  identifying  your 
problems.  Instead,  we  provide  an  end-to-end  solution  that  includes  modifying  your  systems,  testing  them  and 
guaranteeing  compliance.  And  rather  than  ask  for  a  “blank  check,”  we  deliver  a  fixed-cost  solution  that  fits  your 
budget.  In  a  timely  manner.  On  any  kind  of  system.  And  without  disrupting  your  existing  infrastructure. 

How  can  we  do  all  of  this?  Innovative  software  tools  are  a  big  part  of  it.  As  are  around-the-clock  coding 
capabilities.  Moreover,  though,  it’s  the  fact  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  developing  and  implementing 
large-scale  financial  systems,  we’ve  acquired  a  wealth  of  experience  in  understanding  and  neutralizing  most 
every  kind  of  Year  2000  compliance  problem. 

If  you  need  to  get  ready  for  the  new  millennium,  talk  to  us.  You’ll  see  that  we  know  the  right  direction. 
And  we’d  be  glad  to  lead  the  way. 

For  more  information,  please  call  1 -800-PICK- WALKER  in  the  U.S.,  1-415-495-881 1  outside  the 
U.S.,  or  visit  www.walker.com. 


©1997  Walker  Interactive  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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tices.  That  process  is  apt  to- continue 
under  the  directive. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  fair  infor¬ 
mation  requirements,  companies  will 
have  to  comply  with  strict  rules  on 
whether  and  how  personal  data  may 
leave  Europe.  The  impact  of  the  direc¬ 
tive  therefore  will  be  even  greater  for 
companies  that  do  business  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Article  25 
of  the  directive  states  that  personal  data 
cannot  be  sent  from  Europe  to  countries 
that  lack  “adequate”  protection  of  per¬ 
sonal  privacy.  The  debate  currently  rages 


between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Brussels 
about  what  adequate  means.  Although 
Europe  now  seems  unlikely  to  declare 
the  United  States  inadequate  as  a  whole, 
senior  EU  and  European  national  offi¬ 
cials  have  repeatedly  expressed  the  view 
that  many  sectors  in  the  United  States  do 
not  currently  have  adequate  privacy  pro¬ 
tection.  And  companies  with  Third 
World  operations  face  even  larger  com¬ 
pliance  challenges  because  most  Third 
World  nations  have  weaker  privacy  pro¬ 
tections  than  does  the  United  States. 

Ultimately,  any  of  the  15  EU  countries 
will  be  able  to  bring  enforcement  actions 
against  specific  companies  that  are  send¬ 
ing  data  out  of  Europe  into  areas  the  EU 
countries  deem  inadequately  protected. 
Companies  would  then  have  to  appeal 
any  sanctions  through  a  complex  pro¬ 
cess  involving  a  vote  at  the  EU  level. 

Companies  in  countries  or  sectors 
judged  inadequate  will  be  allowed  to 
receive  personal  data  from  Europe  only 
under  listed  exceptions.  Official 
European  statements  to  date  claim  that 
these  exceptions  will  be  construed  nar¬ 
rowly.  Key  exceptions  include 

Unambiguous  consent:  Companies 
will  be  able  to  export  data  if  they  obtain 
unambiguous  prior  consent  from  the 
data  subject.  A  senior  EU  official  has 
said  that  the  notice  requesting  consent 
must  specifically  state  that  personal 
information  will  be  shipped  to  countries 


lacking  adequate  privacy  protection. 

Performance  of  contracts:  The  trans¬ 
fer  must  be  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  a  contract.  U.S.  companies  will  be 
allowed  to  receive  name  and  address 
information  in  the  United  States  to  ship 
something  to  Europe.  But  additional 
personal  data  about  the  consumer  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  considered  necessary. 

Codes  of  conduct  and  contracts:  A 
potentially  important  exception  would 
allow  transfer  of  information  if  the  com¬ 
pany  adheres  to  an  industry  code  of  con¬ 
duct  or  if  a  national  data  protection 


agency  approves  the  transfer.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  EU  Working  Party  on  the  direc¬ 
tive  was  quite  skeptical  about  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  codes  of  conduct.  More  recent 
discussions,  however,  suggest  that  these 
codes  will  be  a  crucial  way  for  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  to  achieve  compliance. 

Some  Effects  of  the  Directive 

ALTHOUGH  DISCUSSIONS  WITH  E.U. 
authorities  are  ongoing,  some  areas  of 
business  could  be  hit  especially  hard: 

Human  resources  records:  Beyond 
requiring  individual  consent  from 
European  employees  for  company  direc¬ 
tories,  the  directive  may  limit  companies’ 
ability  to  centralize  compensation  and 
benefits  information,  skills  databases 
and  other  HR  records. 

Direct  marketing:  Some  especially 
strict  rules  apply  to  direct  marketers, 
notably  that  notice  must  be  sent  to  indi¬ 
viduals  before  their  personal  data  can  be 
provided  to  any  third  party. 

Investment  banking:  The  directive 
apparently  will  limit  market  analysts’ 
ability  to  send  data  about  key  European 
individuals  back  to  the  United  States.  U.S. 
managers  and  investment  bankers  who 
want  to  participate  in  hostile  takeovers 
of  European  operations  will  have  to 
travel  to  Europe  to  be  fully  briefed. 

The  press:  Reporters  accustomed  to 
First  Amendment  protections  will  en¬ 
counter  restrictions  on  reporting  of  per¬ 


sonal  information  on  people  in 
Europe — including  Americans. 

Auditing:  It  appears  that  U.S.  auditors 
or  U.S.  headquarters  may  not  be  able  to 
examine  records  from  Europe  that  con¬ 
tain  individual  data. 

Business  consulting:  Consultants  in 
the  United  States  may  not  be  able  to 
receive  a  client’s  records  if  they  contain 
personal  information  about  European 
customers  or  employees. 

Although  it  is  unclear  how  strictly 
these  rules  under  the  directive  will  be 
enforced,  any  company  with  European 
operations  should  examine  its  own  pri¬ 
vacy  practices  to  make  sure  they  comply 
with  European  law. 

Effects  of  the  Directive  on  IT 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  INFOR- 
mation  technology  make  the  directive 
even  more  onerous  than  it  seemed  when 
first  adopted  by  the  European  Union. 
The  European  approach  arguably  makes 
the  most  sense  in  hierarchical  mainframe 
systems.  It  makes  progressively  less  sense 
and  creates  even  greater  compliance 
problems  as  companies  move  toward 
distributed  processing  models — client/ 
server  architectures,  intranets,  the 
Internet,  laptops  and  other  portable 
technologies.  The  terms  of  the  directive 
do  not  distinguish  among  these  different 
computing  environments.  Compliance 
issues,  however,  are  likely  to  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  for  each  environment. 

Mainframes:  For  mainframes  in  the 
United  States  that  receive  data  from 
Europe,  the  directive  will  pose  major 
problems,  given  the  volume  of  data 
involved.  But  while  a  company  might 
simply  ban  a  small  European  sales  staff 
from  sending  personal  data  out  of 
Europe,  a  mainframe  operation  would 
probably  be  large  enough  to  justify 
investing  in  a  compliance  program. 
What’s  more,  mainframe  centers  may 
have  the  staffing  and  expertise  to  achieve 
successful  compliance.  Some  mainframe 
processing,  such  as  for  payments, 
will  typically  fit  within  exceptions. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
data  anonymous  before  it  leaves  Europe. 
Even  more  important,  large  data  centers 
may  be  the  best  candidates  for  getting 
approval  for  transfers  from  European 
authorities.  Of  course,  a  company  can 
avoid  worries  about  intercontinental 


The  directive  creates 
legal  risks  for  a  host  of  routine 
data  processing  operations. 
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The  web  goes  primetime. 
NBC.com  goes  Intergraph. 
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With  performance  that  "easily  handles  even  very 
big  tasks"  InterServe™  web  servers  keep  the 
entertainment  coming  at  NBC's  web  site. 

Want  to  solve  a  big  murder  case?  Or  catch  the  comedy  bits  you 
missed  last  night  on  the  Tonight  Show  with  Jay  Leno?  Tune  into  NBC's 
popular  new  web  site  powered  by  InterServe  high-performance  servers. 
NBC  chose  InterServe  servers  with 
quad  Intel®  Pentium®  Pro  The  world 

200MHz  processors  to  is  moving  to 

handle  millions  of  page  We'll  take 

impressions  a  week.  you  there. 

"Powerful  interactivity  — 

like  the  firing  range  on  the  "Homicide"  page  —  isn't  possible  to 
implement  on  just  any  computer,"  says  Dave  Britton,  Director  of 
Production  for  NBC  Interactive.  Previous  PC  servers  weren't  reliable 
enough.  UNIX  systems  weren't  efficient  enough.  But  InterServe  easily 
handles  even  very  big  hits.  And  because  it  fully  exploits  Windows  NT® 
multi-threading  capabilities,  InterServe  processes  interactive  requests 
much  more  efficiently. 

"We're  very  pleased  with  the  level  of  user  volume  Intergraph 
servers  can  take  without  ever  breaking  a  sweat,"  says  NBC's  Britton. 

Intergraph®  is  the  Windows  NT  transition  expert,  helping  customers 
deploy  almost  every  type  of  application  from  databases  to  messaging. 
We  have  the  tools  and  the  team  to  deliver  a  complete  systems  solution. 
From  InterSite™  our  complete  site  management  solution,  to  Access 
NFS,  the  industry's  easiest  UNIX/NT  interoperability 
solution.  All  backed  by  our  worldwide  service  and 
support  —  which  NBC  trusts  as  much  as  InterServe. 


To  learn  more  about 
InterServe  servers  and 
the  NBC.com  application, 
call  1-800-763-0242. 

Ask  for  Case  Study  23 
and  for  information  about 
our  InterSite  Mirroring  and  SwitchOver  (IMAS) 
software.  Or  reach  us  on  the  Internet  at 
www.intergraph.com/ics/interserve/ casestudies/ nbc. 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
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Intergraph  and  the  Intergraph  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  InterServe  and  InterSite  are  trademarks  of  Intergraph 
Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  Pentium  protessor  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intel 
Corporation.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  brands  are  trademarks  of  their  respective 
owners.  Copyright  1997  Intergraph  Corporation,  Huntsville  AL  35894-0001.  MC970551 


Intellectual  Capitalism 


data  transfer  altogether  by  performing 
European  processing  within  Europe.  But 
all  operations  taking  place  within 
Europe  will  then  be  subject  to  all  the  fair 
information  practices  in  the  directive, 
even  for  data  that  originated  in  the 
Elnited  States  or  elsewhere. 

Client/server  systems  and  intranets: 
As  processing  power  is  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  within  an  enterprise,  it  is  often 
harder  for  IS  to  assure  compliance  with 
company  policies,  including  compliance 
with  data  protection  laws.  And  with 
intranets,  users  gain  even  more  power  to 
assemble  personal  data  and  ship  it 
around  the  company,  including  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States.  A  technical 
fix,  which  may  be  quite  difficult,  would 
tag  the  country  of  origin  of  personal 
data  and  prohibit  transfer  out  of  Europe. 
A  second  choice  would  be  extensive  edu¬ 
cation  about  the  applicable  rules.  A  third 
choice  is  simply  to  exclude  European 
operations  from  the  company  intranet, 
at  least  for  operations  that  include  per¬ 
sonal  data.  None  of  these  choices  is 
attractive.  Careful  attention  to  the  direc¬ 
tive  will  be  essential  when  implementing 
these  systems. 

The  Internet:  The  directive  was  ini¬ 
tially  drafted  in  the  early  1990s,  before 
policymakers  knew  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Internet.  European  officials 
are  split  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
directive  as  currently  written  applies  to 
the  Internet,  such  as  when  a  European 
consumer  contacts  an  American  Web 
site.  For  companies  that  have  no  physi¬ 
cal  presence  in  Europe,  the  European 
authorities  may  lack  jurisdiction.  For 
companies  that  have  physical  operations 
in  Europe  or  that  actively  solicit 
European  customers,  European  privacy 
laws  will  likely  apply. 

Laptops:  The  directive  restricts  any 
computerized  transfers  of  personal  data 
out  of  Europe  to  inadequately  protected 
countries  or  sectors.  This  includes  the 
transport  of  laptops  containing  business 
databases.  A  laptop  containing  sensitive 
medical  records  was  reportedly  seized  at 
a  Swedish  airport.  Although  German 
authorities  have  sometimes  required  site 
inspections  of  laptops,  the  Europeans 
surely  do  not  expect  to  set  up  new  cus¬ 
toms  stations  to  screen  each  laptop  leav¬ 
ing  Europe.  But  there  is  no  exception  for 
laptops  under  the  directive  and 


European  officials  have  said  they  may 
ban  the  transport  of  a  laptop  when  they 
have  reason  to  suspect  illegal  transfers 
of  data. 

The  Road  from  Here 

COMPANIES  FACE  CONSIDERABLE 
uncertainty  as  they  seek  to  design  their 
information  systems  in  light  of  the  direc¬ 
tive.  Many  U.S.  companies  believe  they 
may  be  singled  out  for  early  enforce¬ 
ment,  due  to  the  perception  in  Europe 
that  American  organizations  are  not 
careful  about  privacy  issues.  Even  if  for¬ 
mal  actions  are  not  brought,  U.S.  com¬ 


panies  will  understandably  be  reluctant 
to  engage  in  systematic  violation  of 
European  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  directive  is  severe,  the 
resulting  laws  may  be  flexibly  imple¬ 
mented.  Many  enterprises  suspect  that, 
in  practice,  European  authorities  will 
eventually  be  satisfied  with  rather  mod¬ 
est  measures,  instead  of  insisting  that 
each  transfer  of  information  comply 
with  the  precise  terms  of  the  law. 

When  the  directive  was  passed  in 
1995,  many  European  officials  honestly 
believed  the  United  States  would 
respond  by  enacting  comprehensive  pri¬ 
vacy  regulation.  The  Europeans  hoped 
the  United  States  would  create  a  national 
privacy  agency  that  would  oversee 
enforceable  codes  of  fair  information 
practices.  If  such  a  statute  had  passed, 
then  the  United  States  would  have  had 
adequate  protection  of  privacy,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  to  consider  ban¬ 
ning  transfers  of  data  out  of  Europe. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  has  not 
passed  such  legislation.  The  Clinton 
administration,  in  developing  privacy 
and  electronic  commerce  policies,  has 
taken  a  strong  position  in  favor  of  indus¬ 
try  self-regulation  rather  than  govern¬ 
ment  legislation.  Ira  Magaziner,  a  senior 
advisor  to  President  Clinton  for  policy 
development,  the  Department  of 


Commerce  and  other  agencies  are 
involved  in  active  discussions  with  the 
Europeans  about  how  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  European  insistence  on  privacy 
laws  and  American  refusal  to  enact 
laws. 

How  will  the  intercontinental  privacy 
dispute  turn  out?  The  exceptions  may 
offer  some  companies  room  for  com¬ 
pliance,  and  the  most  difficult  compli¬ 
ance  problems  may  well  be  addressed  in 
new  sector-specific  codes  of  conduct 
without  the  need  for  U.S.  legislation. 
The  Center  for  Social  and  Legal 
Research,  a  privacy  think  tank  in 


Hackensack,  N.J.,  is  working  with 
global  companies  to  draft  codes  of  con¬ 
duct  that  would  meet  European  privacy 
requirements  while  remaining  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  business.  An  information 
systems  working  group  is  finalizing  its 
draft  of  an  IS  code  of  conduct  this  quar¬ 
ter;  that  draft  is  scheduled  for  public 
release  for  comment  through  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  newsletter,  Privacy  &  American 
Business ,  in  March. 

In  short,  there  will  be  plenty  of  diplo¬ 
matic  jockeying  before  and  after  the 
directive  becomes  effective.  The  actual 
operation  of  the  European  privacy  laws 
will  become  clear  over  time.  Meanwhile, 
companies  that  process  personal  data  in 
Europe  or  ship  personal  data  out  of 
Europe  will  have  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
the  privacy  battle  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  BE! 


Peter  P.  Swire,  an  associate  professor 
at  the  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Law,  can  be  reached  at 
swire.l@osu.edu.  None  of  Your 
Business:  World  Data  Flows,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Commerce,  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Privacy  Directive  by  Swire  and 
Robert  Litan  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  is  scheduled  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  Brookings  in  May  1998.  An 
interim  report  is  available  at  www. 
osu.edu/units/law/swire.htm. 


European  officials  have  said  they  may  ban 
the  transport  of  a  laptop  when  they 
suspect  illegal  transfers  of  data. 
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Budget  overruns.  Missed  deadlines.  Undelivered 
functionality.  Complete  project  failures.  Too 
many  important  development  projects  face  these 
career-limiting  fates.  The  cause— out  of  control 
development  processes. 

The  key  to  project  success  is  implementing 
strong  process  management  using  Process 


Engineer  from  LB  MS. 


Process  Engineer  provides  a  clear  path 
for  planning,  developing  and  implementing  all 
of  your  projects,  from  application  development 
through  package  implementation.  Start  by 
tapping  into  libraries  of  proven  best  practice 
processes  for  even  the  most  complex  develop¬ 


ment  tasks.  Customize  these  to  meet  the  exact 


needs  of  your  organization. 

Maintain  control  throughout  the  develop¬ 
ment  process  with  hands-on  communications, 
reporting  and  management  tools  that  deliver 
both  high-level  views  and  detailed  status  of  all 
your  projects.  So  you  can  identify  and  solve 
small  issues  before  they  turn  into  big  problems. 

LBMS  is  the  undisputed  leader  in  process 
management.  We’ve  helped  CIOs  plan,  forecast 
and  deliver  thousands  of  projects.  On  time. 
Within  budget.  With  success.  And  project 
success  means  your  success. 

LBMS  Process  Engineer— it’s  job  security 
For  more  information  on  Process  Engineer,  call 
1-800-345-5267,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  today. 

ULBMS 
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Things  they  never  tell  you  when  you  buy  enterprise  software. 


Want  to  make  a  change? 

Go  ahead,  try  to  run  with  it. 

So,  you  have  a  new  idea.  Just  see  how  fast  you  can  implement  it 
with  most  enterprise  software.  Your  first  step  is  likely  to  be  paying 
for  programmers  to  wade  through  a  complicated  mess  of  cryptic  code. 
Sound  like  a  speedy  proposition  to  you?  Chances  are,  it’ll  take  months. 
And  the  software  you  bought  to  move  your  business  ahead  actually 
ends  up  slowing  you  down. 

With  j.D.  Edwards,  it’s  different.  Our  software  is  actually 
designed  to  change.  So  you  can  make  a  simple  business  move  without 
creating  a  technology  nightmare.  Or  change  your  technology 
without  disrupting  your  business. 

How?  One  version  of  our  software  works  across  key 
platforms.  Windows  NT,  UNIX,  AS/400 — even  the  Internet. 
So  when  you  need  to  make  a  change,  you  only  need  to  do  it  once. 
Which  makes  you  nimble  enough  to  react  to  any  opportunity. 
Quickly  and  easily.  That’s  how  enterprise  software  ought  to  be. 
To  find  out  more,  call  1-800-727-5333  or  visit  www.jdedwards.com. 


IPEdwards 

Enterprise  Software 

How  it  ought  to  be 
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Roy  Clothier,  president 
of  Pacific  Coast  Feather, 
has  expanded  his 
company’s  make-to-order 
business  while  maintaining 
feather-light  inventories. 
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HE  TRUCK  HAD 


Enlightened  companies  are 
using  new  technologies— and 
rethinking  olc%usiness 
maxims  — to  squeeze  more  time 
and  money  out  of  the  supply  chain 


been  expected.  Long 
before  it  reached 
the  factory  gates,  its 
mobile  data  terminal  em¬ 
ploying  satellite-based 
global  positioning  technology  had 
alerted  the  plant’s  computer  systems  of 
its  imminent  arrival  and  downloaded 
instructions  that  directed  the  driver  to 
the  proper  unloading  bay.  As  the  truck 
passed  through  the  gates,  computers 
automatically  record¬ 
ed  its  contents  and 
updated  the  plant’s 
inventory  records. 
Thanks  to  slick 
scheduling,  the  com¬ 


ponents  would  arrive  on  the  assembly 
line  just  minutes  before  they  would  be 
required — and  thanks  to  some  clever 
procurement  optimization  techniques, 
the  company  paid  less  for  the  compo¬ 
nents  than  it  had  paid  five  years  ago.  As 
the  truck  rumbled  away,  the  fact  that  the 
logo  painted  on  its  side  was  that  of  a 
competitor  attracted  little  attention; 
competitors’  trucks  were  always  turn¬ 
ing  up  with  parts.  How  else  could  an 
efficient  business  operate? 

Fiction?  Yes.  Fantasy?  No.  In  supply 
chain  management,  current  best  prac¬ 
tices  comprise  an  intriguing  blend  of 
new  technology  and  a  radical  re-think 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  BOTTOM 
line  often  depends  on  how  well  a 
company’s  supply  chain  is  managed. 
Read  this  article  to  learn 


►  Four  best  practices  supply 
chain  leaders  swear  by 

►  Why  it’s  risky  to  rely  on  an  ERP 
system  for  enterprise  planning 

►  How  today’s  best  practices 
are  already  transitioning  to 
tomorrow’s 
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of  basic  business  concepts.  Although 
many  companies  are  still  marooned  in 
the  era  typified  by  materials  require¬ 
ments  planning  (MRP)  software,  best 
practices  today  are  a  far  cry  from  what 
passed  for  supply  chain  excellence  a  few 
years  back. 

“It’s  no  longer  good  enough  to  plan 
in  monthly  cycles,”  says  Charles  Prow, 
a  partner  in  the  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.,  office  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Consulting.  “These  days,  businesses 
must  plan  on  a  weekly  or  even  daily 
basis — and  synchronize  demand  along 
the  entire  supply  chain  so  that  partners 
are  working  in  tandem  to  optimize  the 
entire  chain,  not  just  one  part  of  it.”  The 
problem  is  how.  The  real  world  is  a  com¬ 
plex  place,  and  trying  to  forecast 
demand  often  results  in  bloated  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  wrong  goods.  Frequently 
the  factories  that  are  too  busy  produc¬ 
ing  forecasted  orders  rather  than  real 
ones  find  it  hardest  to  respond  to  angry 
customers’  demands  for  the  orders  they 
needed  filled  yesterday. 

Make-to-Order 

Manufacturing 

MANUFACTURING  TO  SPECIFIC  Cus¬ 
tomer  requirements  is  increasingly  the 
solution — a  solution  facilitated  by 
today’s  enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  systems.  Such  systems  help  busi¬ 
nesses  quickly  identify  and  marshal  the 
resources  and  raw  materials  that  are 
required  to  turn  incoming  orders  into 
outgoing  shipments.  “We’re  a  make-to- 
order  manufacturing  environment — and 
SAP  has  given  us  the  infrastructure  to 
focus  our  energies  on  managing  our  sup¬ 
ply  chain,”  says  Gwen  Babcock,  vice 
president  of  information  systems  at 
Pacific  Coast  Feather  Co.  in  Seattle.  A 
$140  million  manufacturer  of  down 
comforters,  bed  pillows  and  mattress 
pads  for  leading  retailers  such  as 
Bloomingdale’s  and  Kmart  Corp.,  the 
company  has  located  its  nine  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  order  to  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  its  customers. 

“We  determine  every  Monday  what 
we’re  going  to  manufacture  and  ship  that 
very  week,”  explains  Babcock,  adding 
that  95  percent  of  the  company’s  orders 


CHAIN  MANAGEMENT 

arrive  through  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI).  “The  objective  is  to  minimize  our 
customers’  inventories  while  ensuring 
that  they  don’t  run  out  of  stock,”  adds 
President  Roy  Clothier.  Since  installing 
SAP  in  the  push  to  make-to-order,  he 
notes,  “we’ve  been  able  to  continue 
growing  at  20  percent  a  year  with 
minimal  increases  to  our  inventories.” 

With  relatively  straightforward  bills 
of  material — even  the  most  complex 
product  has  no  more  than  20  different 
raw  materials  in  it  on  average — and  a 
supplier  base  of  under  a  hundred  major 
vendors,  Pacific  Coast  Feather’s  supply 
chain  planning  process  is  relatively  unde¬ 
manding.  But  increasingly,  Babcock’s 
peers  in  more  complex  business  envi¬ 
ronments  are  turning  toward  a  new 
breed  of  advanced  planning  and 
scheduling  (APS)  tools  that  integrate 
with  traditional  ERP  systems  to 
synchronize  materials  through  the 
supply  chain. 


ERP’s 

Achilles’  Heel 

“ERP  LOGIC  CONTAINS  AT  LEAST  FIVE 
flawed  basic  assumptions — and  maybe 
as  many  as  20,”  charges  Joe  Trino,  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  of  SynQuest  Inc.,  a 
Norcross,  Ga. -based  vendor  of  one  such 
APS  system.  “ERP  systems  describe  a 
theoretical  supply  chain  rather  than  a 
real  one,”  he  says.  Chief  among  ERP’s 
failings  are  assumptions  that  machines 
and  people  possess  infinite  capacity,  that 
lead  times  are  static  and  don’t  change, 
that  costs  don’t  need  to  be  explicitly 
taken  into  account,  and  that  product 
and  process  flows  can  be  rigidly  defined 
along  routings  that  won’t  change. 

It’s  a  charge  that  ERP  vendors  have 
come  to  accept  is  not  without  founda¬ 
tion.  “Generally  speaking,  our  view  is 
that  [such  perceptions]  are  correct,” 
acknowledges  Andrew  Zoldan,  director 


How  To? 

Putting  best  practices  into  practice  is 
easier  said  than  done.  Supply  chain 
experts  have  differing  opinions  on  how 
to  pursue  supply  chain  excellence. 

Knowing  how  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  supply  chain  is 
only  half  the  problem.  Getting  people  to  agree  with  the  analysis— and  to 
do  something  about  it— can  be  a  barrier  to  progress.  One  solution  is  the 
supply  chain  operations  reference  (SCOR)  model  promulgated  by  the  Supply 
Chain  Council,  a  group  of  manufacturing  businesses,  consultants,  software 
vendors  and  other  supply  chain  service  providers  that  now  includes  over  300 
of  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers.  “SCOR  is  a  process-reference  model  that 
provides  a  common  language  for  supply  chain  partners  to  communicate  to 
each  other  in,”  says  Jeffrey  F.  Berg,  a  director  with  Weston,  Mass.-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Pittiglio  Rabin  Todd  &  McGrath.  “With  SCOR’s 
‘plan/source/make/deliver’  terminology,  we  found  we  could  map  our  supply 
chain  much  faster  than  we’d  expected  to,”  says  Vinay  Askegar,  manager  of 
business  process  reengineering  initiatives  and  a  leader  of  the  supply  chain 
reengineering  initiative  at  Rockwell  Semiconductors  Systems  in  Newport 
Beach,  Calif. 

Others  aren’t  so  sure,  however.  Tom  Cross,  a  New  York  City-based  partner 
who  leads  Price  Waterhouse  LLP’s  Global  Product  Industry  practice,  says  that 
the  spread  of  broadly  similar  ERP  systems,  each  with  built-in  business  pro- 
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Walter  Todd  of  Pepsi  Cola 
International  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  traded  production 
efficiency  for  product 
freshness. 


cesses,  will  in  time  “force  a  lot  more  con¬ 
sistency  and  commonality  than  paper- 
based  models.”  Still  others,  such  as 
Steven  Y.  Gold,  a  Chicago-based  partner 
in  the  supply  chain  strategy  practice  of 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP,  assert  the 
importance  of  organizational  reform  to 
establishing  best  practices.  He  advo¬ 
cates  appointing  a  functional  head  to 
manage  the  supply  chain  as  a  coher¬ 
ent  whole— a  strategy  that  Price 
Waterhouse’s  Cross  retorts  “will  work 
only  if  the  manufacturing  function  is  [included]  as 
well.”  Many  companies,  while  happy  to  combine  purchasing  and 
distribution  into  a  supply  chain  role,  have  thus  far  tended  to  regard 
adding  manufacturing  responsibilities  to  the  supply  chain  as  too 
big  a  job— despite  the  obvious  benefits  of  balancing  the  conflicting 
priorities  of  manufacturing  and  the  often-more-customer-respon- 
sive  supply  chain  function. 

At  the  Cork,  Ireland,  plant  of  Pepsi-Cola  International,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  logistics  executives  work  closely  together,  sharing 
responsibility  for  the  supply  chain,  says  Walter  G.  Todd,  supply 
chain  director  and  site  general  manager.  Investment  and  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives  are  focused  on  jointly  harnessing  the  strengths  of 
each  function,  he  explains.  The  5,000-gallon  standard  minimum 
manufacturing  batch  size  of  Pepsi-Cola  concentrate  has  recently 
been  reduced,  worsening  the  plant’s  productivity  performance  in 
order  to  cut  inventory  levels  and  improve  the  freshness  of  the  prod¬ 


uct.  With  seven  distinct  production  processes,  14 
filling  lines  and  five  salt-packing  operations,  the  manufacturing 
task  is  more  complicated  than  might  be  imagined.  Caramel— a  key 
ingredient— now  comes  in  by  pipeline  from  a  supplier  located  100 
yards  away  next  door. 

Nor  is  the  outgoing  supply  chain  task  straightforward.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stock-keeping  units  (SKUs)  has  risen  from  520  to  1,200  in  the 
last  three  years,  Todd  points  out.  “Production  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  country-specific,”  he  says.  The  Cork  plant  serves  234  cus¬ 
tomers  in  104  countries  spread  over  five  continents— and  is  the 
sole  international  supplier  of  7UP  concentrate  outside  the  United 
States.  From  Lima  to  London,  it  seems  there’s  a  little  bit  of  the  blar¬ 
ney  in  every  can  of  7 UP.  -M.  Wheatley 


of  supply  chain  at  SAP  America  Inc.  in 
Wayne,  Pa.  The  term  ERP  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  he  adds,  “in  that  it  leads  people  to 
expect  that  the  system  will  be  doing 
more  enterprise  planning  than  it  really 
does.  In  fact,  ERP  systems  are  more 
about  management  and  execution,  and 
the  amount  of  software  code  [devoted] 
to  planning  in  these  systems  is  less  than 
5  percent.”  To  address  these  concerns, 
SAP  and  other  ERP  vendors  are  part¬ 
nering  with  most  major  third-party  APS 
vendors  and  have  begun  integrating 
optimization  tools  within  their  systems. 
PeopleSoft  Inc.  in  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
bought  ASP  vendor  Red  Pepper  and  is 
incorporating  its  optimization  engine  in 
its  line  of  PeopleSoft  manufacturing 
and  distribution  software.  And  SAP 
announced  last  summer  that  it  will 
develop  its  own  optimization  solution. 

“When  you  deliver  architectural  glass, 
you  can’t  deliver  partial  shipments,” 
observes  Glenn  Carleton,  manager  of 


advanced  technologies  at  Viracon,  an 
Owatonna,  Minn.,  business  that  com¬ 
mands  over  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  high- 
performance  architectural  glass  market. 
“There’s  a  crew  waiting  to  fit  it  into  the 
side  of  a  building — and  by  the  way,  they 
don’t  want  it  a  week  early, 


either.”  Fulfilling  orders  completely  and 
on  time  and  doing  so  in  a  way  that 
makes  optimal  use  of  the  company’s  pro¬ 
duction  resources  is  a  tough  challenge 
for  any  business,  notes  Carleton, 
explaining  why  the  company  chose  to 
integrate  SynQuest’s  APS  tool  with  The 
Baan  Co.’s  ERP  system. 

“We’re  no  longer  relying 
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on  gut  instinct  to  figure  out  what  the 
data  is  really  telling  us,”  says  Linda 
Shannon,  order  fulfillment  manager  at 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s  U.S.  Operations 
Logistics  Organization  in  Milpitas, 
Calif.  In  1993,  the  fast-growing  com¬ 
puter  company  chose  to  outsource  its 
warehousing  and  distribution  to  a  third- 
party  contractor  to  be  more  cost  effec¬ 
tive  but  was  anxious  to  retain  control  of 
key  allocation  and  shipping  decisions. 
Sun  ended  up  coupling  PeopleSoft’s  Red 
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Pepper  APS  software  with  its  PeopleSoft 
ERP  system.  “We  wanted  to  have  Sun 
employees  making  the  business  deci¬ 
sions,  not  a  third-party’s  employees,” 
she  explains,  referring  to  the  process  by 
which  the  company’s  revenue  objectives, 
distribution  center  capacity  and  cus¬ 
tomer  delivery  commitments  are  bal¬ 
anced.  “With  a  standard  database,  the 
reports  are  only  as  good  as  the  person 
running  the  query.  The  [APS]  software 
adds  intelligence — and  it  does  it  very 


quickly.  We  weren’t  prepared  to  be  as 
delighted  with  it  as  we  are.” 

A  similar  story  emerges  from  Deby 
Veneziale,  vice  president  of  logistics  solu¬ 
tions  at  Skyway  Freight  Systems  Inc.  in 
Watsonville,  Calif.,  a  third-party  logis¬ 
tics  contractor  that  orchestrates  the 
sourcing,  manufacturing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  customers’  products  from  raw 
materials  to  finished  goods  delivered  to 
end  customers.  “Skyway  aims  to  provide 
customers  with  ‘glass  pipeline’  visibil¬ 
ity,”  she  says.  “This  shipment  is  on  the 
way,  this  one  is  on  order,  this  one  is  in 
the  warehouse  and  so  on.”  Her  com¬ 
pany  uses  Stockholm,  Sweden  vendor 
Industri-Matematik  International 
Corp.’s  optimization  tool,  which  allows 
Skyway  to  coordinate  not  only  activities 
and  information  across  many  partners 
in  a  supply  chain  but  also  partners 
across  different  supply  chains.  “Within 
a  single,  planned  truckload,  we  can  have 
materials  from  multiple  suppliers,  max¬ 
imizing  the  utilization  of  each  vehicle,” 
she  explains. 

Sleeping  with  the 
Enemy 

NOT  ALL  SUPPLY  CHAIN  BEST  PRAC- 
tices  require  fancy  software.  Many  com¬ 
panies  are  achieving  similar  efficiencies 
through  old-fashioned  cooperation.  Or 
rather,  co-opetition,  the  management 
buzzword  used  to  describe  cooperative 
arrangements  with  businesses  that 
would  normally  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
petitors.  Sounds  crazy?  The  logic  is 
impeccable:  The  folks  with  logistics 
problems  and  requirements  that  are  clos¬ 
est  to  your  own  are  usually  your  com¬ 
petitors. 

“In  some  industries,  co-opetition 
works  very  well,”  says  Steven  Y.  Gold, 
a  Chicago-based  partner  in  the  supply 
chain  strategy  practice  of  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  LLP.  “It  makes  a  lot  of  strate¬ 
gic  sense:  You’re  shipping  on  the  same 
trucks  and  sharing  the  same  overhead 
burden.”  For  example,  despite  the  bitter 
brand  battles  fought  for  the  consumer’s 
sweet  tooth,  competing  candy  manu¬ 
facturers  might  share  the  same  third- 
party  warehouses  and  trucks  all  over  the 
United  States,  he  adds,  pointing  out  that 
such  arrangements  are  usually  effected 


Wherever  You  Go, 
There  You  Are 

New  technologies  are  taking  the  guesswork 
out  of  tracking  parts  and  products 

Businesses  used  to  have  a  blind  spot:  the  interval  between  shipment  and 
arrival  of  goods.  Now  technology  is  helping  companies  keep  track  of  the  flow 
of  materials  through  the  supply  chain.  Cliff  Neuse,  president  and  CEO  of 
three  AdCom  Express  Inc.  franchises  in  St.  Louis,  Dallas  and  Detroit,  has  replaced 
pagers  and  two-way  radio  systems  with  mobile  data  terminals  linked  to  RAM 
Mobile  Data  USA’s  Mobitex  radio  network.  The  network  covers  93  percent  of  the 
urban  business  population  of  the  United  States— and  a  supplementary  option 
employing  satellite  modems,  recently  piloted  by  retail  giant  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.,  now  extends  this  coverage  to  100  percent  of  its  mobile  workforce  throughout 
the  United  States,  adds  Lee  Butts,  RAM  Mobile  Data’s  vice  president  of  industry 
marketing. 

Coupled  with  satellite-based  global  positioning  system  (G  PS)  receivers, 

Neuse’s  dispatchers  know  where  the  company’s  drivers  are  at  any  moment  and  can 
direct  the  appropriate  driver  to  pick  up  packages.  “With  pagers,  we  never  knew  if 
they’d  gotten  the  message  or  not,”  says  Neuse,  adding  that  the  mobile  data  sys¬ 
tem’s  instant  proof-of-delivery  capability  has  enabled  the  company  to  win  con¬ 
tracts  requiring  such  proof  for  which  it  previously  had  not  been  eligible. 

And  at  J.  Sainsbury  PLC  in  London,  the  United  Kingdom’s  second-largest  grocery 
chain,  John  Rowe,  the  company’s  director  of  logistics,  is  overseeing  a  large  pilot 
implementation  of  San  Diego-based  SCS  Corp.’s  passive  radio  frequency  identifi¬ 
cation  technology.  A  quarter  of  Sainsbury’s  £1.5  billion  ($2.4  billion)  supply  chain 
management  budget  “is  spent  confirming  that  stock  is  where  it  ought  to  be  and 
that  it  is  moving  as  it  should,”  says  Rowe. 

Unlike  bar  codes,  the  batteryless  tags  attached  to  each  crate  of  goods  don’t 
need  line-of-sight  visibility  and  can  be  read  automatically  by  receiver/transmitter 
units  embedded  in  the  gates  of  each  warehouse.  Employees  aren’t  needed  to  scan 
in  data,  notes  Rowe,  and  the  company’s  inventory  systems  can  be  updated  in¬ 
stantly  as  trucks  drive  through  the  gates.  Another  benefit  is  improved  visibility  of 
products  nearing  their  sell-by  dates,  after  which  they  can’t  legally  be  sold  in 
Europe,  he  adds. 

-M.  Wheatley 
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Visualize  Manugistics.  The  world’s  most  recognized 
name  in  supply  chain  management.  A  name  built  on 
performance.  Ours  and  yours. 

Performance  substantiated  by  our  relationships  with 
leading  ERP  software  suppliers  like  Baan,  Oracle,  and 
SAP.  Performance  proven  by  the  ROI  achieved  by  our 
impressive  list  of  clients.  Like  Black  &  Decker,  Deere  &  Co., 


DuPont,  Glaxo  Wellcome,  and  Unilever  who  are  taking 
supply  chain  management  to  new  heights. 


Visualize  how  Manugistics  can  drive  millions  to  your 
bottom  line.  And  don’t  stop  there.  Call  for  a  copy  of 
our  CD-ROM  at  301-984-5263.  Or 
visit  us  at  www.manugistics.com. 

The  sky  is  the  only  limit.  Manugistics* 

working  as  one 
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by  a  third-party  contractor  who  acts  as 
a  “marriage  broker”  to  put  competitors 
together. 

Usually,  but  not  always.  “It  was  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  that  came 
to  us,”  says  Gloria  Wynnyk,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  professional  affairs  at  the 
Edmonton,  Alberta-based  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  wholesaler  Northwest  Drug  Co.  Ltd. 
(Northwest  Drug  has  since  been 
acquired  by  Saint-Laurent,  Quebec- 
based  Medis  Health  &  Pharmaceutical 
Services  Inc.)  Drug  manufacturers  asked 
Northwest  to  take  on  consolidation  and 
logistics  activities  as  a  wholesaler  in  all 
but  name  and  ownership  of  the  inven¬ 


tory — performing  essentially  a  consign¬ 
ment  function.  The  reasoning  was  sim¬ 
ple.  In  contrast  to  U.S.  hospitals,  where 
as  much  as  90  percent  of  a  hospital’s 
pharmaceuticals  come  through  the 
wholesale  channel,  Canadian  hospitals 
source  only  20  percent  of  their  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  through  wholesalers  and  order 
the  balance  directly  from  manufacturers. 

By  purchasing  directly  from  drug 
companies,  hospitals  were  forced  to  deal 
with  multiple  invoices  and  delivery  ship¬ 
ments.  They  were  also  unable  to  buy 
partial  cases  of  drugs,  leading  to  unde- 
sired  inventory.  Wanting  to  make  their 
ordering  more  efficient  without  simply 


giving  the  business  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  channel,  a  consortium  of 
manufacturers  led  by  Astra  Pharma 
Inc.,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  and 
Glaxo  Wellcome  Inc.  created  the 
Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Distrib¬ 
ution  Network — and  asked  North¬ 
west  Drug  to  serve  as  a  logistics 
provider. 

Everybody  wins,  it  seems. 
Manufacturers  ship  their  drugs  to 
one  point,  not  400  or  so,  and  retain 
ownership  of  their  inventories  and 
control  over  their  pricing  policies. 
Customers  buy  from  one  source, 
issue  one  purchase  order,  get  one 
invoice  and  make  one  payment. 
And  Northwest  Drug  gets  paid  for 
managing  and  distributing  goods  it 
doesn’t  own.  “It  hasn’t  cannibalized 
our  sales,  we  don’t  have  to  hold  any 
inventory,  and  we  get  paid  based  on 
the  picking,  packing  and  shipping 
that  we  actually  perform,”  says 
Wynnyk. 

And  sometimes  competitors 
share  facilities  without  involving  a 
third  party.  MoDo  Paper  AB’s  plant 
in  Husum — a  small  town  in  north¬ 
ern  Sweden  some  2,000  kilometers 
(1,240  miles)  from  the  company’s 
major  markets — places  the  Swedish 
paper  manufacturer  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  Europe’s  cutthroat  office 
printer  and  copier  paper  market. 
The  Husum  mill,  one  of  nine  that 
the  company  has  in  Sweden,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  produces 
the  bulk  of  its  flagship  Datacopy 
brand.  Ships  bring  in  most  of  the 
paper  mill’s  raw  materials  and  take 
away  almost  four-fifths  of  its  out¬ 
put.  But  rather  than  maintain  two  sepa¬ 
rate  fleets  to  reach  its  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  MoDo  makes  use  of  its 
competitor’s  fleet  of  vessels  in  the  North 
Sea  in  return  for  giving  the  competitor 
access  to  MoDo’s  fleet  in  the  Baltic. 
“Our  mills  are  where  they  are;  we  can’t 
change  that.  What  we  can  do  is  attempt 
to  be  the  best  distributor  in  Europe,” 
says  European  Logistics  Director  Lars 
Nilsson.  That  ambition  was  realized  in 
November  1997,  when  the  company 
won  an  award  from  Logistics  Europe 
magazine.  “We’re  not  afraid  of  cooper¬ 
ating  with  competitors,”  says  Nilsson. 
“It’s  only  by  looking  at  each  other’s  cost 
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European  Logistics 
Director  Lars  Nilsson 
of  MoDo  Paper  can’t 
move  the  Swedish 
paper  manufacturer’s 
mills  to  more 
convenient  locations, 
so  he’s  fine-tuning 
distribution  capabilities 
to  compensate. 
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Introducing  3x3  Supply  Chain  Synchronization 

So  many  choices.  So  much  at  stake.  How  do  you  for  maximum  profitability,  and  adjust  plans  and 
solve  the  supply  chain  puzzle?  Start  with  SynQuest  -  schedules  to  stay  on  course.  Now  you're  ready  to 

the  only  company  with  innovative  software  that  optimize  performance.  Watch  revenue  and  profits  soar, 

dynamically  links  planning  and  execution.  In  real  time.  Maximize  shareholder  value.  Change  the  rules  of  the 

All  the  time.  SynQuest  integrates  strategic,  tactical  and  game  to  outsmart  the  competition.  And  as  you  slash 
operational  decision  making.  It  synchronizes  activities  order  lead  times  in  half  and  deliver  products  on  time 

and  resources  across  the  supply  chain,  throughout  the  and  100%  complete,  you'll  forge  bonds  with  your 

enterprise  and  down  to  each  site.  How  does  SynQuest  customers  that  the  competition  can't  break, 
work?  Innovative  technologies  empower 

you  to  make  wise  decisions  quickly.  If  you  play  the  supply  chain  game. 

Optimize  locations  for  new  facilities,  ffj  I  make  sure  you  play  to  win. 

allocate  demand  across  the  supply  chain  Call  SynQuest  today.  1-800-844-3228. 

Call  about  our  free  3x3  Planning  Seminar  Series  •  Visit  us  at  http://www.synquest.com 
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components  that  we  can  really  under¬ 
stand  how  to  reduce  the  overall  cost — 
and  gain  the  required  economies  of 
scale.” 

Strategic 

Procurement 

SINCE  THE  1980S,  BUSINESSES  HAVE 
been  attempting  to  reduce  their  vendor 
base  in  order  to  increase  the  leverage 
that  they  have  on  each  supplier.  Such 
reduction  programs  are  fine  in  theory 
but  often  hampered  in  practice  by  mul¬ 
tiple  ERP  systems  within  a  business  and 
different  component  numbering  schemes 


that  hide  the  fact  that  the  same  part  is 
being  bought  by  different  divisions 
under  different  names  and  at  different 
prices.  “There’s  often  a  lot  of  low-hang¬ 
ing  fruit  to  be  found,”  acknowledges 
Tom  Cross,  a  New  York  City-based 
partner  who  leads  Price  Waterhouse 
LLP’s  Global  Product  Industry  practice. 
But  tracking  down  that  fruit  is  no  sim¬ 
ple  matter.  “There’s  not  always  an  easy 
way  for  a  large  company  to  find  out  how 
much  of  a  particular  item  it  is  buying,” 
says  Cross. 

Enter  a  concept  known  as  strategic 
procurement,  which  aims  to  identify 
multiple  orders  of  the  same  parts, 
regardless  of  ERP  system  or  part  num¬ 
ber.  First,  purchased  components  are 
analyzed  and  categorized  according  to 
their  form,  fit  and  function.  Every  bolt 
that  the  company  purchases,  for 
instance,  would  be  sorted  by  type  of 


metal,  length,  diameter,  thread  and  so 
forth,  enabling  the  company  to  recog¬ 
nize  duplicates  and  provide  (often  for  the 
first  time)  a  clear  picture  of  the  business’s 
total  bolt  purchases.  Using  that  infor¬ 
mation,  the  company  selects  the  most 
appropriate  vendor  from  whom  to 
source  the  combined  order.  Price  obvi¬ 
ously  plays  a  part  in  the  decision,  but  so 
do  other  considerations  such  as  service, 
delivery  frequency,  minimum  order 
quantities  and  payment  terms — hence 
the  strategic  aspect  of  the  name. 

The  typical  bottom-line  benefits  of 
strategic  procurement  include  a  5  to  15 
percent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pur¬ 
chased  components  through  consolida¬ 


tion  of  purchases  across  divisions,  the 
elimination  of  duplicate  holdings  of 
slow-moving  components  and  lower 
administrative  costs,  according  to 
Romesh  Wadhwani,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Aspect  Development  Inc.,  a  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  vendor  of  a  strategic  pro¬ 
curement  software  tool.  A  $1  billion 
business  with  a  $400  million  procure¬ 
ment  budget  can  expect  savings  of  up  to 
$50  million  by  using  Aspect’s  three 
levels  of  Component  and  Supplier 
Management  Software,  Wadhwani  says. 

Although  he  stresses  that  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  projected  savings  through  its  ongo¬ 
ing  implementation  of  strategic  procure¬ 
ment  are  confidential,  Aspect  user  Russ 
Armitage,  group  procurement  director 
at  £3.5  billion  (roughly  $5.8  billion) 
global  defense  business  GEC-Marconi 
Ltd.,  says  he’d  be  extremely  disappointed 
to  achieve  savings  at  the  lower  end  of 


Wadhwani’s  estimates  of  typical  benefits. 
And  with  30  sites  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  10  in  the  United  States — one  of 
which  had  no  fewer  than  160  different 
numbering  systems  worldwide — and  an 
overall  external  procurement  budget  of 
£1.4  billion  (about  $2.3  billion),  the 
potential  for  savings  is  enormous.  “We’d 
been  trying  to  do  it  byhand,”  says 
Armitage.  “We  had  the  philosophy  but 
lacked  the  tools.” 

Rockwell  Automation,  a  global  elec¬ 
tronics  company  that  specializes  in 
industrial  automation  solutions,  is 
another  enthusiastic  adopter  of  strategic 
procurement  that  had  commenced  work 
in-house  but  subsequently  switched  to 
Aspect’s  software.  A  par¬ 
tial  implementation  has 
already  produced  savings 
of  $11  million  over  a 
three-year  period,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Project  Manager 
Brant  Anderson.  A  full 
implementation  is  cur¬ 
rently  underway  and  is 
expected  to  save  $20  mil¬ 
lion  annually  as  well  as 
reduce  the  number  of 
buyers  that  the  com¬ 
pany  needs  to  administer 
its  shrunken  supplier  base. 

And  what  of  future  best 
practices?  Expect  to  hear 
more  of  strategic  procure¬ 
ment,  particularly  when 
coupled  with  IT  tools  such  as  data  min¬ 
ing.  Expect,  too,  to  see  more  use  of 
radio-  and  satellite-based  technologies 
to  help  businesses  keep  track  of  products 
and  consignments  as  they  move  through 
the  supply  chain.  Watch  for  the  use  of 
techniques  such  as  vendor-managed 
inventories  to  break  out  of  the  beach¬ 
head  they  currently  hold  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  and  retail  sectors  and  become  best 
practices  more  broadly.  Extranets,  too, 
will  augment  the  process  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  suppliers.  They’re  around 
today,  to  be  sure,  but  most  observers 
agree  with  KPMG’s  Steven  Gold. 
“Extranets?  They’re  coming — but  it’s 
tomorrow’s  best  practice,  not 
today’s.”  EEI 

Malcolm  Wheatley  is  a  writer  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  can  be  reached  at 
malcolm_wheatley@compuserve.com. 


There’s  not  always  an 
easy  way  for  a  large 
company  to  find  out  how 
much  of  a  particular 
item  it  is  buying.  ” 

-Tom  Cross 


Online 

Resources 

For  a  list  of  some  of  the 
leading  supply  chain 
software  vendors  and 
information  on  howto 
contact  them,  visit  CIO's 
Web  site  at  www.cio. 
com/forums/erp_ 
links.html. 
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Logility  Value  Chain  Solutions™  have  given  my  company 
such  a  strategic  competitive  advantage  that  telling  you  about 
this  product  would  cost  us.  nk. 


Best  Electronic  Commerce 
Application  Over  the  internet 


If  I  could,  I'd  tell  you  that  this  new  suite  of  solutions  can 
give  you  a  collaborative  view  of  both  Demand  Chain  and 
Supply  Chain  issues.  And  with  the  award  winning  Voyager™ 
modules,  you  can  share  plans  with  trading  partners  such  as 
customers,  distributors  or  suppliers  via  the  Internet.  This 
means  you'll  finally  be  able  to  balance  the  pull  of  customer 
demand  with  the  constraints  and  costs  in  your  supply  chain. 
But  you  didn't  hear  it  from  me. 

Really,  all  I  can  say  is  this.  To  find  out  what  Logility 
Value  Chain  Solutions  have  done  for  over  350  companies, 
call  LOGILITY  at  1-800-762-5207  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
ask@logility.com  and  let  them  tell  you! 

One  last  tip:  when  you  contact  Logility,  don't  forget  to 
ask  about  Logility's  Express  R0lm  program. 


GARTNER  GROUP  &  INFORMATION  WEEK 


470  East  Paces  Ferry  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30305 
800-762-5207  fax:  404-238-8450 
e-mail :  ask@logility.com  http://www.logility.com 
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|systems.  Open  standards.  Open  doors  of  interchange  anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  promise  of  networking. 

And  that  is  the  promise  Novell®  is  delivering. 

Novell's  innovative  enabling  technologies  helped  create  the  networking  revolution  of  yesterday 

and  are  now  helping  catalyze  the  business  revolution  of  tomorrow. 

With  millions  of  users  around  the  world,  Novell  server  operating  systems  truly  power  the  network. 

The  latest  version  of  I ntra netWare™  software,  for  example,  offers  superior  management  and  control  of  increasingly  complex  networks, 
including  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets,  delivering  exceptional  value  at  a  low  cost  of  ownership. 

IntranetWare  is  supported  by  Novell  Directory  Services"  the  industry's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service, 
providing  single-source  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  computing  environment, 

including  UNIX*  and  NT  servers,  minis  and  mainframes. 

NDS"  also  closely  integrates  with  Novell  BorderManager"  technology,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product.  . 


©1998  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  and  GroupWise  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Novell  BorderManager,  IntranetWare  and  Novell  Directory  Services  (NDS)  are  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc. 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Java  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  *UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  X/Open  Company,  Ltd. 


BorderManager  is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services 

that  manages,  secures  and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border — 

the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

NDS  and  BorderManager  are  object-oriented  network  services  that  can  be  integrated  under  Novell's  Network  Object  Services  for  Java! 
This  unique  set  of  Java  initiatives  allows  developers  to  fully  build  robust  and  scalable  server-based  solutions  for  the  Internet 
using  open  public  API  specifications  for  Java  applications  for  global  computing. 

And  GroupWise®  5.2  leverages  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  deliver  expanded  e-mail  capabilities 
such  as  calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging,  threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking — 

for  any  user  with  any  browser  on  any  server. 

Networks  will  continue  to  get  bigger,  faster  and  more  complex.  But  they're  still  just  networks. 

And  no  one  knows  networks  like  Novell. 

We  have  the  tools,  the  technology  and  the  talent  to  make  the  networking  future  a  practical  reality  today. 
Internet,  intranet,  extranet — anynet — the  name  of  the  network  is  Novell. 


www.novell.com 
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The  battle  to  protect  your  intellectual  capital 
may  never  be  won,  but  there  are  steps  you 
can  take  to  put  up  a  good  fight 


BY  DEREK  SLATER 


OUR  FORMER  SALES  DIRECTOR  HAS  JUMPED  SHIP  AND  JOINED  YOUR  BIGGEST 
rival,  taking  along  several  key  accounts,  two  administrative  assistants  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  your  company’s  products,  supply  chain  and  future  plans.  Your 
company  files  suit,  alleging  misappropriation  of  trade  secrets  and  violation  of  a  non¬ 
compete  agreement.  The  sales  director  countersues,  claiming  the  noncompete 
restricted  her  ability  to  earn  a  living.  You  get  a  headache,  your  lawyers  get  richer 
and  the  court  eventually  sides  with  the  former  employee. 

This  story  will  likely  play  out  soon,  if  it  hasn’t  already,  at  a  courthouse  near  you. 
Software  makers  Borland  International  Inc.  in  Scotts  Valley,  Calif.,  and  Symantec 
Corp.  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  for  instance,  just  spent  four  years  fencing  over  a  former 
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Borland  vice  president,  Gene  Wang,  who 
allegedly  e-mailed  his  Symantec  suitors 
such  goodies  as  Borland’s  marketing  and 
recruitment  plans.  Borland  responded 
by  filing  criminal  and  civil  charges 
against  Wang,  Symantec  and  even 
Symantec  President  Gordon  E.  Eubanks 
Jr.  That  skirmish  ended  in  early  1997 
with  all  charges  dropped,  but  similar 
battles  will  rage  on  in  a  world  where 
companies  increasingly  recruit  their 
competitors’  employees  and  employees 
peddle  their  wares  to  the  highest  bidder. 


Rfiader-ROI 


READ  THIS  STORY  AND  LEARN 


►  How  trade  secret  guidelines  and 
copyright  laws  can  help  protect 
your  intellectual  capital 

►  Tips  for  writing  fair,  effective  non¬ 
compete  agreements 

►  How  to  make  your  knowledge 
systems  more  secure  without 
discouraging  openness 


-'Hit ' 
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With  corporate  knowledge,  or  “intel¬ 
lectual  capital,”  serving  increasingly  as 
the  basis  for  market  advantage,  compa¬ 
nies  are  diving  wholeheartedly  into 
knowledge  management  and  other  forms 
of  disseminating  information  to  the 
entire  workforce.  That  strategy  works 
well  until  an  employee  walks  out  the 
door  for  the  last  time — at  which  point 
the  employee’s  accumulated  intellectual 
capital  can  become  a  liability  to  the  for¬ 
mer  employer.  To  solve  this  problem, 
leading  companies  are  looking  to  mesh 
new  knowledge  management  technolo¬ 
gies  with  old  legal  techniques,  including 
noncompete  agreements,  to  create  a 
holistic  approach  that  both  collects  and 
protects  valuable  intellectual  capital. 


Managing  Knowledge 

TRADITIONALLY,  THE  TAG  INTELLEC- 
tual  property  has  applied  largely  to 
trademarked,  copyrighted  or  patented 
documents  and  designs.  Now  it’s  sub¬ 
sumed  by  the  bigger  intellectual  capital 
moniker,  which  also  encompasses  pro- 
xprietary  consulting  techniques  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  the  collective  brainpower 
and  experience  of  the  corporate  work¬ 
force.  Said  brainpower  goes  home  for 
dinner  every  night,  which  is  obviously 
good  for  employee  well-being  but  does 
put  the  corporate  cash  cow  at  a  certain 
amount  of  risk.  Knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  attempts  to  extract  that  intellectual 
capital,  recording  it  in  documents  and 
databases  that  can  be  shared  by  every¬ 
one  in  the  company.  This  approach 
spreads  the  wealth  of  knowledge  a  bit 
more  broadly  and  gives  the  company 
hope  of  retaining  some  of  it  when  the 
day  comes  for  a  particular  employee  to 
leave  the  nest.  If — as  many  anticipate — 
knowledge  management  increasingly 
becomes  the  basis  for  competitive 
advantage,  smart  companies  must  sur¬ 
round  their  intellectual  capital  with  the 
same  legal  safeguards  that  have  previ¬ 
ously  protected  only  the  narrower 
domain  of  intellectual  property. 

At  American  Management  Systems 
Inc.  (AMS),  a  $1  billion  management 
and  technology  consulting  company 
headquartered  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  both  the 
knowledge  management  function  and 
the  intellectual  property  office  report  to 
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Chief  Technology  Officer  Jerrold 
Grochow.  AMS  collates  8,000  employ¬ 
ees’  expertise  in  knowledge  bases.  A 
“Who  knows  about...?”  database  guides 
AMS  employees  to  internal  experts  on 
subjects  ranging  from  the  technical  to 
the  managerial.  About  800  of  the  8,000 
workers  are  designated  as  experts  or  key 
parties,  available  to  anyone  at  AMS 
involved  in  a  similar  project.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  bases  also  include  custom  software, 
case  studies  and  best  practices  docu¬ 
ments  to  help  consultants  avoid  the  pit- 
falls  and  use  the  successes  of  their  peers. 
AMS’s  dedication  to  the  ongoing  proj¬ 
ect  is  demonstrated  by  the  dozen  or  so 
full-time  staff  members  working  to  build 
up  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  con¬ 
tent.  “It  doesn’t  take  long  to  see  that  this 
knowledge  is  a  key  asset  of  the  firm,  and 
the  next  logical  conclusion  is  to  look  at 
legal  means”  of  protecting  the  informa¬ 
tion,  Grochow  says. 

The  mere  fact  of  publishing  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  corporate  knowledge  base 
extends  some  copyright  protection — 
provided  the  documents  are  labeled 
“Copyright,  Your  Company,  1998.” 
Even  that  simple  safeguard  still  eludes 
many  companies.  Ed  Cavazos,  general 
counsel  and  senior  vice  president  at 
network  application  service  provider 
Interliant  in  Houston,  says  he  is  often 
called  in  to  meet  with  potential  cus¬ 
tomers’  legal  departments  to  explain  the 
basic  legal  protections  afforded  by 
knowledge-sharing  systems.  Of  course, 
copyright  law  protects  the  actual  docu¬ 
ment  but  not  necessarily  the  techniques 
or  processes  that  the  document  describes. 

Deciding  which  information  to  pub- 


Intellectual  Capital: 

A  company’s  patents,  copyrighted 
documents  and  employee 
experience  and  brainpower 

Intellectual  Property: 

An  older  term  that  usually  refers  to 
a  company’s  patent  portfolio 

Trade  Secret:  Any  sensitive, 

proprietary  information  that  affects 
a  company’s  ability  to  do  business 

Noncompete  Agreement: 

An  agreement  that  restricts  an 
employee’s  right  to  work  for  a 
competitor 

lish  or  patent  and  which  information  to 
hide  can  be  difficult.  “When  you  patent 
things,  they  become  [accessible  to]  the 
public,  and  then  people  can  use  your 
idea  as  a  base  to  do  innovative  things 
that  are  legal,”  says  Jim  Douglas,  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Cadence 
Design  Systems  Inc.,  a  chip  and  sys¬ 
tem  design  software  and  service  com¬ 
pany  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Cadence  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  process  for  reviewing  all 
proprietary  information  to  determine 
what  to  patent  and  what  to  handle  as  a 
trade  secret.  Right  now  the  corporate 
legal  department  plays  a  critical  role  in 
making  those  decisions,  though  Douglas 
says  that  may  not  be  the  ideal  solution. 
“When  somebody  gets  a  memo  from  the 


lawyers,  it  tends  to  make  the  hair  stand 
up  on  the  back  of  their  neck,”  he  says. 
Executives  would  rather  they  be  the 
dominant  forces  behind  the  patent  and 
trade  secret  decision-making  process, 
not  the  company  lawyers,  who  may 
take  a  less  strategic  view. 

Noncompete  Agreements 

HOWEVER  PROMISING  KNOWLEDGE 
management  may  be,  a  database  is  still 
unlikely  to  capture  everything  an 
employee  knows.  And  it  clearly  won’t 
keep  that  employee  from  using  that 
knowledge  at  a  rival  company — or  using 
it  to  start  his  own  business.  As  managers 
and  HR  folks  know,  keeping  employees 
happy  is  a  day-to-day  challenge.  In  a 
simpler  world,  you  could  protect  your 
intellectual  assets  by  paying  your  work¬ 
ers  so  much  they  would  never  want  to 
leave — the  “golden  handcuffs”  of  long¬ 
term  stock  options  are  a  popular  form 
of  compensation.  Many  companies  also 
have  innovation  incentive  programs  to 
help  employees  benefit  monetarily  for 
exceptional  ideas.  These  rewards  might 
take  the  form  of  a  bonus  check  or  extra 
vacation  time. 

Various  human  resources  software 
packages  have  joined  the  employee- 
retention  game  as  well.  One  such  pack¬ 
age  produced  by  Resumix,  a  subsidiary 
of  Ceridian  Corp.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
helps  identify  employees  with  the  most 
critical  skills  so  that  they  can  be  targeted 
for  special  retention  efforts.  Despite  a 
company’s  best  intentions,  however, 
sooner  or  later  some  key  employees  will 
have  can’t-refuse  offers  dangled  in  front 
of  them.  At  that  point,  trade  secret  lav/s 
come  into  play,  as  do  noncompete  agree¬ 
ments — the  most  vilified  weapons  in  the 
intellectual  capital  protection  arsenal. 

Trade  secret  laws  can  protect  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  not  in  the  public  domain 
and  is  regarded  as  fundamental  to  a 
company’s  ability  to  compete,  whether 
it  is  a  special  consulting  methodology  or 
a  list  of  customers.  To  get  a  court  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  certain  information  is  a  trade 
secret,  a  company  generally  must 
demonstrate  that  it,  in  fact,  has  taken 
measures  to  keep  that  information 
secret.  Those  measures  include  physical 
security  (locked  doors  and  file  cabinets) 
and  electronic  security  (passwords  and 
firewalls).  They  also  include  labeling  of 


To  protect  intellectual 
capital,  leading  compa¬ 
nies  are  looking  to  mesh 
new  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  technologies 
with  old  legal  tech¬ 
niques,  including  non¬ 
compete  agreements. 
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Conference  Overview 


Lynda  Rosenthal  and  Joseph  L.  Levy 


Conference  Overview 

Alliances  among  strategic  business  partners,  key  customers  and 
sought-after  employees  are  being  powered  by  information 
technology  and  the  CIO.  This  new  responsibility,  as  well  as  innovative 
approaches  to  these  partnerships,  will  be  examined  at  the  latest 
CIO  Perspectives  conference.  The  Powerful  IT  Organization:  Forging 
Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships,  April  26-29, 1998  at 
the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress,  Orlando,  Fla. 


The  Partnership  Pathway 

Applying  IT  to  business  partnerships 

Agenda 

Detailed  information  about 
general  sessions,  business  briefings, 
scheduled  meals  and  activities 
throughout  the  conference. 

Corporate  Hosts 

During  the  conference,  our 
Corporate  Hosts,  an  exclusive 
group  of  innovative,  visionary 
companies,  will  display  a  wide  range 
of  solutions  that  address  strategic 
and  operational  IT  issues. 

Companion  Program 

Participation  in  the  Companion 
Program  includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  receptions,  entertainment,  a 
companion  get-acquainted  breakfast, 
stretch  and  tone  class,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  The  Compan¬ 
ion  Program  does  not  include 
conference  session  attendance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  keynote 
presentation  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Enrollment  Form 

Register  using  our  online 
enrollment  form  at  wwv/.cio.com 
or  complete  the  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
508  879-7720.  You  may  also  call 
us  toll-free  at  800  366-0246. 


Explore  how  IT  executives  can  leverage  their  roles  to  create  leadership 
initiatives  that  drive  strategic  alliances,  strengthen  customer  relation¬ 
ships,  expand  and  challenge  business  expectations,  attracting  and 
retaining  the  highest  level  of  professional  staff. 

Keynote  presenter  Tom  Peters,  president.  The  Tom  Peters  Group,  and 
author.  The  Circle  of  Innovation,  will  examine  innovative  business 
strategies  and  how  CIOs  manage  them.  Other  featured  presenters 
include  Ralph  J.  Szygenda,  vice  president  and  CIO,  General  Motors 
Corporation,  Peter  DeLisi,  founder  and  president.  Organizational 
Strategies  and  Hal  J.  Upbin,  president,  Kellwood  Company.  Our  confer¬ 
ence  moderator  will  once  again  be  Jim  Wetherbe,  director,  MIS 
Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Federal  Express  Professor  of 
Excellence,  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research,  University  of  Memphis. 
Please  read  the  agenda  on  the  following  pages  and  see  the  other  experts 
you'll  meet  in  Orlando. 

To  enroll,  or  for  more  information,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/conferences  or  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to  508  879-7720.  Questions?  Call  us  at 
800  366-0246.  If  you  want  to  learn  about  making  your  organization 
more  powerful,  register  now! 

Regards, 

Lynda  Rosenthal 
Senior  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager 
Executive  Programs 

PS.  Don't  miss  your  chance  to  win  exciting  and  valuable  products  on 
Wednesday.  You  must  be  present  to  win! 


President,  CEO  and 
Group  Publisher 


The  Partnership  Pathway 

By  Megan  Santosus 

Applying  information  technology  to  support  the  goals  of  the  business  is  one  of  the  top  priorities  on 
any  CIO’s  agenda.  Yet,  the  pledge  to  align  IT  with  the  business  has  taken  on  the  familiar  ring  of  a  mantra: 
Many  CIOs  say  it  with  conviction,  but  they  don’t  know  what  it  means  or  how  to  accomplish  it. 


Think  of  business /IT  alignment  as  a  destination,  and 
CIOs  as  the  pilots  who  need  to  consult  a  road  map  to 
get  there.  Simply  implementing  technology  —  no 
matter  how  cutting  edge  —  is  no  longer  sufficient, 
because  sooner  or  later  every  business  on  the  block  can 
buy  the  same  off-the-shelf 
software  or  link  up  to  the  same 
high-speed  network.  Successful 
alignment  efforts  begin  and  end 
with  strong  partnerships, 
between  not  only  IS  and  the 
business,  but  encompassing 
customers  and  suppliers  as  well. 

In  organizations  where  informa-* 
tion  technology  is  a  critical 
component  to  ongoing  opera¬ 
tions  and  strategic  initiatives, 

CIOs  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  the  cornerstone  of 
effective  partnerships. 

Consider  the  case  of  Ralph 
Szygenda,  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  General  Motors  Corp.  At 
GM  since  June  1996,  Szygenda  is 
spearheading  an  effort  to  build  an  IS  group  that  can 
standardize  processes  and  systems  across  business 
units,  slash  costs  by  millions  of  dollars,  collect  and 
distribute  customer  information  and  shave  months  off 
production  cycles.  Tough  goals  certainly,  but  made  all 
the  tougher  when  factoring  in  GM's  size;  more  than 
600,000  employees,  nearly  $165  billion  in  revenues  and 
an  IT  budget  of  about  $4.5  billion. 


If  anyone  needs  a  talent  for  building  partnerships,  it's 
Szygenda.  He  spent  much  of  his  first  months  on  the 
job  hiring  business  unit  and  regional  CIOs  who  help 
spread  the  word  and  implement  the  mission  at  GM's 
seven  business  units. 

At  every  level  of  GM,  IT  is  seen 
as  a  way  to  help  the  world's 
largest  company  stay  nimble 
and  flexible  —  strategic 
necessities  in  the  cutthroat 
automotive  industry. 

Szygenda' s  role  is  a  high- 
profile  one  that  requires  adept 
leadership  skills  and  a  keen 
understanding  of  how  technol¬ 
ogy  can  support  business 
imperatives. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  his 
challenge,  Szygenda  may  have 
one  thing  easier  than  his 
counterparts:  Reporting  to 
GM's  vice  chairman,  he 
regularly  commands  an 
audience  at  the  highest  levels.  Other  CIOs  may  have  to 
work  hard  just  to  be  heard  by  executive  management. 
As  a  result,  learning  to  communicate  effectively  is  one 
of  the  top  prerequisites  CIOs  need  if  they  want  to  form 
productive  partnerships. 

Jim  Wetherbe,  director  of  the  MIS  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  feels  that  CIOs  have  not 
placed  as  much  emphasis  on  communication  skills  as 


Eighty  percent  of 
problems  in  relationships  are 
due  to  misunderstandings/ 9 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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Self-described  gadfly 
Tom  Peters  has 
recently  written  The 
Circle  of  Innovation,  the 
latest  addition  to  his 
line  of  management 
books  that  include  In  Search  of 
Excellence,  Thriving  on  Chaos  and 
Liberation  Management.  As  the  title 
suggests,  this  time  around  Peters 
is  interested  in  exploring  the  ins 
and  outs  of  innovation,  just  what 
is  innovation?  And  how  do 
organizations  instill  a  culture 
that  excels  at  innovation? 

Below  are  some  of  the  tenets 
Peters  ascribes  to  innovative 
organizations: 

•  Innovative  organizations  seek 
to  create  new  markets,  often 
through  acquiring  smaller 
players.  The  current  merger 
mania  —  when  the  goal  is 
simply  to  buy  marketshare  — 
can  often  be  counterproduc¬ 
tive  to  innovation  efforts. 

•  Sometimes  forgetting  is  better 
than  learning.  Innovative 
companies  don’t  have  a 

“not  invented  here”  culture. 

By  “forgetting”  organizational 
legacies,  companies  can  free 
up  people  to  think  about 
completely  news  ways  of 
doing  business. 

•  Organizations  need  to 
borrow  a  metaphor  from 
sports  teams  and  Hollywood 
producers.  Peters  calls  such 
organizations  that  create 
customer-focused  teams 
“talent-based  enterprises.” 

Peters  will  tell  you  how  to 
encourage  innovation  in  your 
organization. 


they  should.  "Eighty  percent  of 
problems  in  relationships  are  due 
to  misunderstandings/'  Wetherbe 
asserts.  "If  CIOs  did  a  better  job 
of  understanding  their  peers  and 
explaining  where  IT  fits  in,  a 
majority  of  their  problems  would 
go  away." 

In  general,  CIOs  need  to  better 
explain  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  within  their  organizations  and 
how  technology  will  help  them 
accomplish  their  objectives  and 
those  of  the  organization.  "CIOs 
really  have  to  change  their 
attitude,"  Wetherbe  says. 
"Creating  win,/ win  situations 
requires  good  listening  and 
presentation  skills." 

Sound  a  lot  like  what  sales 
people  do?  That's  the  idea, 
according  to  Pete  DeLisi, 
president  of  Organizational 
Strategies,  a  consulting  firm  that 
specializes  in  strategy  develop¬ 
ment.  DeLisi  believes  that  CIOs 
need  to  market  themselves  and 
demonstrate  the  value  of  IT  in 
order  to  be  able  to  build  strong 
relationships.  Once  those 
relationships  are  established, 

CIOs  will  find  that  they  have  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to 
become  organizational  leaders.  In 
particular,  DeLisi  views  knowl¬ 
edge  management  and  strategic 
planning  as  prime  areas  where 
CIOs  can  take  leadership 
positions,  because  they  are 
natural  components  of  running 
an  IT  shop. 


Before  CIOs  can  seize  such  an 
opportunity,  they  have  to  do 
some  basic  groundwork.  For 
starters,  DeLisi  says  that  CIOs 
spend  too  little  time  with  internal 
clients,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
communicate  effectively.  "CIOs 
should  spend  20  percent  of  their 
time  with  internal  clients,  and 
most  don't,"  he  says.  And  of 
those  CIOs  who  do  spend  that 
kind  of  time  face-to-face  with 
clients,  it's  often  when  there's  a 
crisis  and  they're  simply  putting 
out  fires. 

Such  reactive  relationships  can't 
be  the  foundation  of  productive 
partnerships,  DeLisi  maintains. 
When  CIOs  are  reacting  to 
problems,  there's  little  time  to 
spend  sitting  down  with  clients 
and  listening  to  their  needs  or 
observing  how  they  work.  "Just 
spending  time  with  clients  to  see 
what's  going  on  should  be  part 
and  parcel  of  how  CIOs  work," 
he  says.  Contrary  to  being 
unproductive,  time  spent  with 
clients  can  lead  to  positive, 
serendipitous  discoveries  that 
could  never  happen  if  CIOs 
remain  behind  their  desks. 

When  solid  relationships  are 
established,  only  then  can  CIOs 
set  out  on  the  road  to  reaching 
IT/business  alignment.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  businesses  are  no  longer 
preoccupied  with  using  IT  to  cut 
costs  or  become  more  efficient. 
What's  essential  for  businesses 
these  days,  is  innovation  and 


customer-focused  operations, 
according  to  management  expert 

Tom  Peters. 

In  Peters'  latest  book,  The  Circle  of 
Innovation,  he  highlights  the 
characteristics  of  successful 
companies  and  what  makes  them 
innovative.  Among  other  things, 
Peters  contends  that  customer 
self-service  (i.e.,  Federal  Ex¬ 
press),  and  adding  value  through 
talented  project  teams  (much  like 
how  Hollywood  makes  movies), 
are  the  hallmarks  of  innovative, 
strong  companies.  While 
information  technology  — 
and  CIOs  by  association  — 
are  important  elements  in  the 
innovation  equation,  Peters 
places  a  huge  emphasis  on 
creating  the  right  culture 
where  innovation  can  thrive. 

(See  sidebar.) 

Birute  Regine  and  Roger  Lewin 

are  also  concerned  with  the 
cultural  side  of  business. 
Specifically,  Regine,  who  is  a 
developmental  psychologist,  and 
Lewin,  who  is  an  associate  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard 
University,  are  interested  in 
applying  the  laws  of  complexity 
theory  to  businesses  and  how 
management  decisions  are  made. 

Complexity  theory  is  a  staple 
among  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  but  is  relatively 
new  to  management.  In  essence, 
complexity  theory  emphasizes 


the  importance  of  figuring  out 
the  underlying  relationships  and 
rules  that  occur  in  large,  seem¬ 
ingly  chaotic  systems.  An 
understanding  of  such  relation¬ 
ships  and  rules  often  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  basic  patterns  that 
can  be  used  to  predict  behavior 
and  events. 


Learning  to  communicate 
effectively  is  one  of  the  top 
prerequisites  CIOs  need.*9 


Regine  and  Lewin  are  examining 
how  complexity  theory  relates  to 
relationships  —  both  within  and 
among  organizations.  "What  are 
the  relationships  among  people 
and  what  kind  of  simple  rules 
within  an  organization  do  people 
follow?"  Regine  asks  rhetorically. 
If  innovation  is  prized  in  an 
organization,  for  example,  but 
failure  is  not  tolerated,  then 
"rules"  dictate  that  few  people 
will  go  the  extra  mile  toward 
achieving  innovative  break¬ 
throughs. 


Regine  and  Lewin  are  collaborat¬ 
ing  on  a  book  that  will  explore, 
from  the  CEO  on  down,  what 
it's  like  to  be  in  an  organization. 
"We  want  to  help  lead  people  to 
an  awareness  of  organizational 
rules,  so  that  creativity  among 
employees  is  enhanced," 

Regine  says. 

In  addition  to  creativity,  Regine 
asserts  that  employees  need  to 
share  a  sense  of  contributing  to 
the  success  of  their  organizations 
by  feeling  as  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  affect  the  bottom 
line.  "We're  moving  away  from  a 
command-and-control  paradigm 
to  one  that  emphasizes  care-and- 
connection,"  she  asserts.  More 
than  most  executives,  CIOs  have 
an  understanding  of  what  makes 
a  complex  system  tick.  And 
therein  lies  their  opportunity  to 
lead  their  organizations  into  the 
next  millennium. 


CIO 


Megan  Santosus  is  Features  Editor, 
Web  &  Print  at  CIO  magazine.  She  can 
be  reached  at  santosus@cio.com. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.comlconferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and 
Business  Partnerships 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  26 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and 
Registration 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


MONDAY,  APRIL  27 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:15  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8:15  a.m.  -  8:20  a.m. 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President,  CEO  and 
Group  Publisher 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


This  author's  most  recent  book 
will  be  distributed  at  the 
conference. 


8:20  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Partnering  Through 
Communication 

Dr.  Jim  VVetherbe 

Director 

MIS  Research  Center 

University  of  Minnesota 
Federal  Express  Professor 
of  Excellence 

Director 
Center  for  Cycle 
Time  Research 

University  of  Memphis 

Stanford  University's  survey  of  their 
most  successful  MBAs  asked  them  to 
reflect  on  the  single  most  important 
skill  resulting  in  their  success. 
Communication  skills  was  the 
answer.  It  turns  out  that  80%  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  our  personal 
and  professional  relationships  are 
due  to  misunderstandings.  Eliminate 
those,  and  80%  of  the  problems  go 
away.  This  session  will  draw  from 
Dr.  Wetherbe's  thought-provoking 
book  So,  What's  Your  Point?  to 
provide  practical,  straight-forward 
suggestions  to  improve  communica¬ 
tion  skills. 


9:30  a.m.  -10:30  a.m. 

Imagine:  The  Collaboration  of 
Technology  and  Creativity 


01  Bran  Ferren 

|  Executive  Vice  President 
I  Creative  Technology 

Disney  Imagineering 

Bran  Ferren  sits  on  the 
cusp  between  the  worlds  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  creativity  and  entertainment.  In 
Ferren's  view,  the  changes  in  the 
world  economy  and  this  new 
technological  society  are  all  part  of  a 
larger  story.  As  the  Internet  evolves, 
so  does  our  ability  to  tell  stories,  and 
to  have  real  impact  on  our  world. 
Embracing  the  creative  mind  gives 
people  the  opportunity  to  invent  their 
own  jobs  and  evolve  their  own 
futures.  This  session  will  explore  the 
implications  of  creativity  and 
information  technology.  Ferren  will 
share  how  he  has  brought  some  of  the 
greatest  technological  minds  of  our 
time  to  collaborate  with  him  at 
Disney  Imagineering  and  how  he 
captures  and  attracts  imaginations. 


10:30  a.m.  - 11:00  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


11:00  a.m.  -  noon 

Winning  Strategies  for  IS  Staffing: 
How  to  Attract,  Develop  and  Hold 
onto  the  Right  People 

Abbie  Lundberg 

Editor  in  Chief 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


Rick  Swanborg 

President 

ICEX 

With  the  current  ongoing  staffing 
crisis,  it's  more  important  than  ever 
that  CIOs  know  they  are  investing 
their  recruiting  and  training  dollars 
in  the  right  people  and  skill  sets. 

This  session  will  present  the  results 
of  a  new  survey  conducted  by  CIO 
Communications  and  ICEX  as  part  of 
our  Best  Practice  series.  We'll  explore 
changing  organizational  models 
and  the  different  types  of  skill  sets 
needed  in  the  new  environment. 

You  will  learn  how  to  conduct  a 
gap  analysis  on  current  and  future 
positions,  as  well  as  which  practices 
are  most  effective  for  filling  your 
own  skills  gap. 

Noon  - 1:15  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:15  p.m.  -  2:15  p.m. 

The  General  Motors  Story: 
Organizing  to  Achieve 

Ralph  J.  Szygenda 

Vice  President 
CIO 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Alliances  and  partner¬ 
ships  between  IT  and  its  customers 
and  suppliers  are  critical  for  the 
successful  integration  of  IT  and  the 
organization's  business  goals.  Key 
elements  in  fostering  these  needed 
relationships  are  the  architecture  of 
the  organization  and  IT  processes. 
General  Motors  offers  a  case  history 
on  organizational  design  where 
business,  technology  and  customer 
relationship  accountabilities  are 
matrixed.  Together  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  develop  the  internal 
and  external  relationships  necessary 


to  fully  understand  functional 
business  processes  and  goals,  and 
assure  alignment  between  IT 
solutions  and  business  objectives. 

2:30  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

3:15  p.m.  -  3:45  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:45  p.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 

6:30  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Reception 

8  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  28 

7  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Creating  Security  on  the 
Electronic  Frontier 

Christine  Varney 

Partner 
Director 

Internet  Practice  Group 

Hogan  &  Hartson  LLP 

Formerly,  Commissioner 
to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission 

Join  Christine  Varney  for  a  candid 
discussion  of  the  four  components  of 
trust,  why  they  are  important  to  the 
success  of  electronic  commerce  and 
how  the  government  will  partner 
with  business  to  ensure  it.  This 
session  will  explore  the  legal  issues 
involved  in  implementing  standards 
and  regulations  required  to  guarantee 
security  for  electronic  business 
transactions  and  who  should 
determine  them.  Varney  will  share 
insights  from  her  assignment  on 
President  Clinton's  Critical 
Infostructure  Commission  and  her 
appointment  as  Commissioner  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


8:45  a.m.  - 10  a.m. 

The  Intranet  Hits  Hyperdrive 


Moderator 

Lew  McCreary 

Editorial  Director 

CIO  Magazine 


Panelists 

Ron  Aderhold 

Vice  President 
Internet  and  E-Commerce 
Technologies  and  Strategies 

National  City  Corporation 


Tim  Horgan 

Vice  President 
Technology 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


Predictions  that  the  Web  might  one 
day  become  the  enterprise  operating 
system  are  less  far-fetched  today  than 
ever  before.  At  many  organizations, 
intranets  that  were  originally 
conceived  as  common  repositories  for 
publishing  and  sharing  business 
information  are  quickly  adding  new 
richness  and  value  in  the  form  of 
operational  functionality.  More  and 
more,  intranets  are  tools  for  knowing 
and  doing,  not  just  for  storing.  A  Web 
front  end  can  endow  legacy  applica¬ 
tions  with  unimagined  flexibility, 
usefulness  and  extensibility,  and 
Web-based  programming  techniques 
can  be  applied  to  accomplish 
"neutron  reengineering."  This  panel 
will  explore  the  Intranet's  maturation 
into  a  powerful  transactional  and 
operational  platform. 

10  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

10:30  a.m.  - 11:15  a.m. 

Business  Briefings 

11:30  a.m.  - 12:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 

12:30  p.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  2:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

2:30  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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3:25  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 


3:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

The  Circle  of  Innovation 


$ 


Tom  Peters 
President 
The  Tom  Peters  Group 

Author 

The  Circle  of  Innovation 


The  world  of  business  is  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  state  of  chaos  in  which  constant 
innovation  is  the  only  survival  strategy 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  So  argues  Tom  Peters,  gadfly, 
curmudgeon,  corporate  cheerleader, 
capitalist  pig  and  Ur-guru  (guru  of 
gurus)  of  management.  Peters  will  give 
ideas  and  tools  to  survive  in  the 
tumultuous  years  ahead,  showing  how 
the  "winners"  deal  proactively  with 
revolutionary  changes  by  promoting 
the  human  imagination,  fostering 
service  loyalty  and  eliminating 
corporate  dullness  by  leading  with 
passion  and  embracing  organizations 
as  powerful  knowledge  networks. 


5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with  Tom  Peters 


7  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  29 

7:15  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Complexity  in  Business: 

As  if  People  Matter 

Roger  Lewin 

Associate  of  the  Peabody 
Museum 

Harvard  University 

Author 

Complexity,  Life  at  the 
Edge  of  Chaos 

Birute  Regine 

Developmental  Psychologist 

The  new  bottom  line 
of  business  is  relation¬ 
ships  —  within  organiza¬ 
tions  and  between  organizations. 
Complexity  theory  tells  us  that  if  we 


paid  as  much  attention  to  social 
processes  —  building  trusting 
relationships,  attending  to  connec¬ 
tions  and  disconnections  in  an 
organization  —  as  we  do  statistics, 
structures  and  demographics,  our 
organizations  would  be  more  creative, 
effective,  productive  and  profitable. 
For  the  twenty-first  century,  the 
cutting-edge  question  is  what 
business  ecosystem,  what  web  of 
business  relationships,  does  your 
company  operate  in? 

9  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Managing  IT  to  Achieve  Excellence 
in  the  21st  Century 

Hal  Upbin 

^  President 

Kellwood  Company 

5  fej  Hal  Upbin  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  creating  Vision 
2000,  a  performance  improvement 
program  that  encompasses  all 
Kellwood  Company  business  units, 
leveraging  the  company's  size  on  the 
"buy  side"  and  reengineering 
business  processes  not  visible  to  the 
customer  in  order  to  perform  better, 
faster  and  more  economically.  This 
presentation  will  detail  the  pressures 
that  led  to  the  development  of  Vision 
2000,  its  goals,  objectives,  scope  and 
results  to  date.  Upbin  will  reveal  how 
Kellwood  has  used  supply  chain 
efficiencies  and  consolidations  to 
improve  its  business  performance, 
which  contributed  to  its  stock  price 
more  than  doubling  in  18  months. 

9:45  a.m.  - 10:45  a.m. 

CEOs  Look  at  the  IT  Function 


Peter  DeLisi 

Jt.  M  Founder  and  President 

w  §  Organizational  Strategies 

gT|  As  we  scan  the  IT  arena, 
we  see  repeated  evidence 
that  the  IT  organization  does  not 
receive  the  respect  that  it  deserves. 
This  "gap  problem"  —  a  gap  that 
exists  in  most  organizations  between 
the  value  that  the  IT  organization 
provides  and  the  perception  of  that 
value  —  may  be  caused  by  the 
inability  of  senior  IT  executives  to 
both  recognize  the  expectations  that 


CEOs  have  of  them  and  to  perform 
at  that  level.  This  session  will  detail 
the  results  of  a  Santa  Clara  Univer¬ 
sity  study  and  will  offer  some 
practical  advice  that  IT  executives 
can  use  to  further  their  relationship 
with  their  CEO  and  the  senior 
management  team. 

10:45  a.m.  - 11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11  a.m.  - 11:45  a.m. 

General  Session 

11:45  a.m. 

Prize  Drawings 

Noon 

Closing  Remarks 
Jim  Wetherbe 


BUSINESS  BRIEFINGS 


Building  Powerful  Partnerships 
with  Data 

WSjMK  Andy  Griebel 

Director  of  Channel /Market 

j||  ^jj|  Acxiom  Corporation 

Companies  today  are 
focused  on  1:1  marketing  tactics  that 
allow  them  to  cement  customer 
relationships.  Concepts  such  as  the 
thin  data  warehouse,  real-time  access 
to  external  demographic  and 
psychographic  data,  and  common 
customer  keys  have  become  a  reality. 
As  CIO,  you  are  uniquely  positioned 
to  deliver  these  newest  capabilities 
to  your  end  users,  including  forging 
partnerships  with  marketing  and 
other  business  groups  to  deliver 
timely  and  appropriate  data  to 
facilitate  strategic  and  tactical 
decision  making.  In  this  session, 
we'll  explore  ways  to  enhance 
your  picture  of  the  marketplace, 
re-connect  with  missing  customers 
and  other  opportunities  to  build 
partnerships  that  deliver 
business  impact. 


IT:  Facilitating  the  Growth  of 
People  and  Business  Partnerships 


James  J.  Ryan 

Vice  President 
Information  Management 
Group 

Data  General  Corporation 


The  business  world  is  moving 
rapidly  to  an  all-electronic  mode  of 
operation  at  the  same  time  that 
relationships  are  getting  increasingly 
complex  —  companies  often  compete 
in  one  area  and  partner  in  others.  IT 
is  clearly  the  driving  force  in 
deploying  systems  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  people  and  business 
partnerships  in  this  new  environ¬ 
ment.  Using  Data  General  as  a  case 
study,  this  presentation  will  provide 
a  framework  as  well  as  implementa¬ 
tion  pointers  for  deploying  the 
necessary  components  to  enable  the 
new  world  of  business:  network 
infrastructure,  open  systems 
architecture,  data  warehousing, 

EDI,  Internet  and  intranets  and 
electronic  commerce. 


The  CIO  is  the  CEO  of  the 
Future  —  Leveraging  the 
Knowledge  Within 


Phil  Andrews 

Vice  President 
Corporate  Office  of  Strategy 

EDS 


Todd  Carlson 

CIO 

EDS 


More  than  ever  before,  the  needs  of 
the  future  are  encouraging  CIOs  to 
think  and  behave  as  strategists  and 
business  leaders.  The  future  will 
require  an  enormous  ability  to 
master  information  and  knowledge 
of  the  enterprise,  both  as  key 
elements  of  the  infrastructure  and  as 
assets  of  the  enterprise.  In  addition 
to  their  ongoing  focus  on  key  issues 
such  as  core  capabilities,  skills  and 
competencies  and  electronic  affinity 
groups,  CIOs  are  playing  an 


increasing  role  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  burgeoning 
enterprise  knowledge  management 
endeavors.  In  this  two-part  session, 
Andrews  and  Carlson  will  explore 
the  role  of  the  CIO  as  the  CEO  of  the 
future,  with  particular  attention  paid 
to  the  CIO's  role  in  knowledge 
management  initiatives. 

Using  Information  T echnology  to 
Eliminate  the  Boundaries  of  Time 
and  Distance 

William  Hewitt 

Vice  President 
Worldwide  Marketing 

Hyperion  Software 

Hyperion's  client,  Young  & 

Rubicam's  mission  is  simply 
stated  —  to  be  their  clients'  most 
valued  business  partner  for  building 
brand  recognition.  When  you  are 
serving  a  multi-national  customer 
base  from  over  350  offices  around  the 
globe,  this  is  not  a  simple  feat.  The 
agency's  technology  infrastructure 
enables  them  to  communicate, 
collaborate  and  coordinate  its 
international  operations  despite 
unique  local  requirements  and 
dissimilar  financial  systems.  This 
case  study  will  explore  how  Y&R  has 
achieved  productive,  profitable  local 
operations  while  still  being  able  to 
gather  information  from  many 
dissimilar  systems  to  get  a  global 
view  of  its  business,  allowing  them  to 
make  more  informed  decisions  and 
react  quickly  to  change,  and  how 
Y&R  forges  partnerships  with  its 
clients  who  depend  on  the  agency's 
ability  to  understand  both  regional 
and  international  views  of  their 
programs. 

Real  Time  Intrusion  Detection 

Alan  Fideli 

Manager 

Internet  Emergency 
Response  Service 

IBM  Corporation 

As  companies  increase  their  Internet 
use,  linking  legacy  systems  to  Web 
transactions,  there  is  a  greater  need 


for  confidence  in  the  security 
protection  for  corporations  and  for 
the  customers  they  serve.  It  is  not 
enough  to  protect  the  network 
perimeter  with  firewalls,  you  must 
also  be  capable  of  intercepting 
intruders  in  real  time  —  and  to  use 
that  information  to  become  better 
informed  about  the  real  threat  in 
using  Internet  commerce.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Critical 
Infrastructure  Protection  has  also 
pointed  out  the  need  for  better 
sharing  of  threat  data  across  the 
industry.  This  can't  happen  effectively 
until  industry  has  better  up-to-the 
minute  awareness  of  intrusion 
attempts,  and  more  success  at 
thwarting  attacks.  This  presentation 
provides  management  insight  of 
the  state  of  the  art  with  Real  Time 
Intrusion  Detection,  and  highlights 
issues  and  opportunities  to  use 
this  technology  to  permit  greater 
confidence  with  Internet 
connectivity. 


There  Is  No  New  Money  on  the 
Internet  —  But  Opportunity 
Abounds! 


Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 

Director 

Worldwide  Internet 
Research 

IDC 


Companies  have  discovered  that  the 
Internet  is  not  a  place  to  strike  it  rich 
instantly.  The  chief  opportunity  is  to 
capture  cost  savings  or  additional 
market  share  from  existing  invest¬ 
ments  and  purchases  that  can  be 
traced  to  traditional,  non-Internet 
channels.  The  steady  growth  in 
numbers  of  Internet  access  devices 
and  users  will  cause  spending  to 
increase  from  $3  billion  worldwide  to 
more  than  $220  billion  in  2001.  In 
response,  companies  are  investing  in 
intranet  extensions  of  their  corporate 
infrastructures  to  increase  employee 
productivity,  adding  extranets  for 
suppliers  and  distributor  relation¬ 
ships  and  building  up  their  Internets 
to  project  their  presence  into  the 
customer  marketplace.  Strategic 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


alliances  are  being  tested  and 
expanded  to  support  this  revolution¬ 
ary  change  in  business  development. 
This  session  will  explore  the  ways 
these  investments  and  partnerships 
can  work  together,  forming  a 
seamless  information  marketplace 
for  the  company's  products  and  an 
information-rich  channel  of 
productivity  for  employees  and 
business  partners. 

Business  Agility:  The  Key  to  Valued 
Partnerships 

Claude  Wimberly 
iJBr  48  Intel  Corporation 

•  JSN 

Forging  successful 
relationships  that  cross  company 
lines  depends  on  your  ability  to 
deliver  value.  A  flexible,  adaptable 
computing  infrastructure  empowers 
you  to  meet  your  customers' 
dynamic  demands.  High-perfor¬ 
mance,  low-cost  processing  power, 
combined  with  the  broadest  range  of 
tuned  and  optimized  applications, 
offer  IT  organizations  a  new  entry- 
point  for  solving  business  critical 
computing  problems.  This  session 
will  study  how  a  leading  company 
has  increased  its  business  agility  by 
adopting  industry  standards-based 
computing  technologies,  and  will 
examine  how  to  incorporate  lean 
clients,  network  PCs,  workgroup 
servers  and  business  critical  systems 
to  build  an  agile  IT  environment, 
thus  enabling  stronger  partnerships. 

Double  Your  IT  Capacity  Without 
Increasing  Your  Budget 

Rick  Pleczko 

Senior  Vice  President 
Product  Management  and 
Business  Development 

LBMS,  Inc. 

Imagine  that!  You  could  complete 
projects  faster.  Improve  product 
quality.  Even  deliver  more  value  to 
the  business.  What's  the  secret? 
Companies  that  pay  attention  to 
process  and  project  fundamentals 
experience  productivity  gains  of 
100%  or  more  versus  the  average 


performer.  Improving  the  ability  to 
deliver  projects  consistently  on-time 
and  in-budget  is  the  most  important 
effort  a  CIO  can  launch.  The  key  to 
better  project  delivery  is  leveraging 
standardized  and  reusable  best- 
practice  processes.  This  session  will 
explore  the  strategies,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  payback  of  best-practice 
project  management  for  break¬ 
through  business  impact. 

Technology  as  a  Competitive 
Advantage 

Presented  by  Lucent  Technologies 

As  the  struggle  for  customer's 
attention  (and  dollars)  intensifies, 
businesses  everywhere  strive  to 
develop  new  advantages  that  give 
them  a  "leg  up"  on  the  competition. 
The  delivery  of  information  in  a 
timely  manner  is  one  way  that  the  IT 
professional  of  today  is  crucially 
involved.  But  is  this  enough?  The  IT 
professional  for  the  21st  century  will 
increasingly  seek  new  ways  of  doing 
business  and  new  technologies  that 
allow  their  companies  to  continually 
lower  operating  costs,  enable  new 
applications  and  provide  better 
customer  service.  This  session  will 
discuss  new  technologies  (including 
those  blending  voice,  video  and 
data)  and  highlight  various  customer 
scenarios  where  forward-thinking 
companies  have  expanded  and 
enhanced  their  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  and  delivered  creative  ways  of 
doing  business. 

IT  Strategies  to  Gain  the 
Competitive  Advantage: 

Harness  the  True  Power  of 
Corporate  Inter/Intra/Extranets 

David  Rowley 

Vice  President 
Business  Development 

MKS 

Corporations  coordinate 
activities  and  achieve  business  goals 
by  using  information.  If  the  Web  is 
effectively  exploited  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  tool,  corporations  can  leverage 
billions  of  dollars  already  invested  in 
existing  data  and  empower  employ¬ 
ees,  suppliers  and  customers  to 


actively  collaborate  on  day-to-day 
business  operations.  This  requires 
particular  attention  to  management, 
technical  and  content  requirements. 
Reconciling  the  needs  of  the 
technical,  and  non-technical  contribu¬ 
tor  for  freedom  to  publish  and  the 
flexibility  to  use  the  tools  of  choice, 
along  with  the  corporations'  need  for 
automation  and  process  control 
remains  the  challenge  for  CIOs. 

Learn  how  corporations  like 
Chrysler,  Nations  Bank  and  America 
Online  are  maximizing  their 
contributors'  potential  using  MKS 
Web  Integrity  to  achieve  their 
business  goals. 

New  Dimensions  in  the 
Data  Center 

Bob  Witt 

Vice  President 
Information  Services 
CIO 

Sequent  Computer  Systems 

In  this  session,  you  will  explore 
paths  to  a  data  center  infrastructure 
that  supports  widely  differing 
application  workloads,  radically 
variable  user  profiles  and  rapidly 
changing  business  requirements. 
Consider  the  practical  issues  around 
implementing  tried-and-true  data 
center  disciplines  and  service  level 
agreements  within  an  "open"  data 
center  environment. 

Business  Briefings  will 
also  be  offered  by: 

Bay  Networks,  Inc. 

BMC  Software,  Inc. 

Cabletron  Systems,  Inc. 

Compuware  Corporation 
Dell  Computer  Corporation 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


Companion  Program  Agenda 


Sunday,  April  26 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and 
Registration 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 

Monday,  April  27 

8:30  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Stretch  and  Tone  Class 

9:30  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 


1:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Leu  Botanical  Gardens  and 
City  of  Orlando  Tour 

6:30  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Reception 

8  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 

Tuesday,  April  28 

7  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast  with  conference 
participants 

10  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


3:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Keynote  session  with 
Tom  Peters 

5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with 
Tom  Peters 

7  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 

Wednesday,  April  29 

7:15  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast  with  conference 
participants 

10:45  a.m.  - 11  a.m. 


Companion  Breakfast 

Noon  - 1:15  p.m. 

Luncheon  with  conference 
participants 


12:30  p.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon  with  conference 
participants 

3:15  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 


Coffee  Break 


Don  t  Miss. 

Your  chance  to  win! 

OnWednesday  at  1 1:45  a.m., 
you  have  a  chance  to  win 
exciting  and  valuable  products 
The  catch?  You  must 
be  present  to  win 


Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 
Orlando,  Florida 


The  spectacular  beauty  of  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 
features  lush  gardens,  exotic  birds  and  tropical  plants 
combined  with  the  45-hole  Jack  Nicklaus  signature  golf 
course,  a  large  white  sand  beach  on  a  2 1 -acre  lake, 
professional  tennis  facilities  and  a  complete  health  club. 
The  Hyatt  is  adjacent  to  Walt  Disney  World,  20  minutes 
from  downtown  Orlando  and  Orlando  International 
Airport  and  is  convenient  to  a  variety  of  area  attractions. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


AgCIOM 

Acxiom  can  help  you  tap  into  the 
valuable  data  captured  in  your 
operational  systems  and  make  it 
part  of  an  accurate,  comprehensive 
and  accessible  warehouse  of 
customer  information.  Acxiom's 
expertise  in  data  integration 
assists  you  in  cleansing  and 
organizing  your  data  as  well  as 
integrating  external  data  to 
transform  it  into  customer 
knowledge  and  drive  powerful 
decision  support  applications. 

With  expertise  in  industries  such 
as  retail,  banking  /finance, 
insurance,  publishing,  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  utilities,  Acxiom 
helps  CIOs  deliver  timely  and 
appropriate  information  to  end 
users  throughout  the  enterprise. 


Bay  Networks 

Bay  Networks,  Inc.  (NYSE:  BAY) 
is  a  leader  in  the  worldwide 
networking  market,  providing  a 
complete  line  of  products  that 
serve  corporate  enterprises, 
service  providers  and  telecommu¬ 
nications  carriers.  The  company 
offers  frame  and  ATM  switches, 
routers,  shared  media,  remote  and 
Internet  access  solutions,  IP 
services  and  network  management 
applications,  all  integrated  by  Bay 
Networks'  Adaptive  Networking 
strategy.  With  headquarters  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Bay  Networks 
markets  its  products  and  services 
around  the  world,  providing  7x24 
support  coverage.  For  additional 
information  visit  the  company's 
World  Wide  Web  site  at 
www.baynetworks.com  or  call 
800  8-BAYNET. 


WM 

SOFTWARE 

BMC  Software,  Inc.  (NASDAQ: 
BMCS)  is  a  global  leader  in  the 
development  of  more  than  160 
computer  software  solutions  that 
improve  the  management  of 
business-critical  applications  and 
data,  as  well  as  optimize  the 
performance  of  that  critical  data  in 
complex  computing  environ¬ 
ments.  BMC  Software  is  the 
world's  12th  largest  independent 
software  vendor  and  a  Forbes  500 
company,  with  annual  revenues 
exceeding  $560  million  in  fiscal 
1997.  The  company  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Houston,  Texas  with 
offices,  distributors  and  agents  in 
50  markets  worldwide.  For  more 
information  on  BMC  Software, 
visit  www.bmc.com  or  call 
800  841-2031  or  713  918-8800. 

caBLeTRon 

_ s  Ysrems 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution"* 

Cabletron  Systems  is  a  leading 
developer,  manufacturer  and 
marketer  of  standards-based  LAN, 
WAN  and  ATM  networking 
solutions.  Through  its  advanced 
switching  and  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  products  —  coupled  with 
strategic  industry  partnerships  — 
Cabletron  provides  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  seamlessly  support 
converging  voice,  video  and  data 
resources  from  one  integrated 
platform.  All  of  the  company's 
solutions  share  a  common  goal  of 
reducing  operating  costs,  simplify¬ 
ing  administration  and  improving 
productivity  from  top  to  bottom. 
Cabletron's  award-winning 
solutions  include  industry-leading 
SmartSwitches  and  SPECTRUM 
enterprise  manager. 
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COMPUWARE 


Compuware  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  software  and 
services  supporting  the  complete 
application  lifecycle.  We  believe 
that  the  application  reflects  our 
customers'  "intellectual  property" 
and  is  the  core  of  their  IT  infra¬ 
structures.  Compuware  supports 
application  development 
(UNIFACE),  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation  (File-AID,  XPEDITER, 
Abend-AID,  QACenter),  and 
systems  management 
(EcoTOOLS).  With  over  4,300 
professional  services  staff,  we 
offer  a  wide  range  of  consulting 
services,  from  large-scale  systems 
and  project  management  to  Year 
2000  migrations  to  Internet/ 
intranet  development. 


iw  Data  General 

Data  General  ( www.dg.com )  has 
long  been  a  company  known  for 
technology  leadership  and 
innovation.  We  specialize  in 
servers,  storage  products  and 
services  for  information  systems 
users  worldwide.  Our  strength  lies 
in  leveraging  the  latest  commodity 
technologies  to  build  scalable, 
high-availability  systems.  Our 
product  lines  include  Intel 
architecture-based  AViiON  servers 
with  up  to  32  processors,  fault- 
tolerant  CLARiiON  disk  arrays, 
and  Internet  appliances  from  our 
THiiN  Line  group. 


MU 

Ranked  in  the  top  200  of  Fortune 
500  companies,  Dell  Computer 
Corporation  is  the  world's 
leading  direct  marketer  of 
computer  systems,  based  on 
revenues  of  $11  billion  for  the  past 
four  quarters.  Dell  designs  and 
customizes  products  and  services 
to  end-user  requirements,  and 
offers  an  extensive  selection  of 
peripherals  and  software.  With 
headquarters  in  Austin,  Texas  and 
offices  in  28  countries  outside  the 
United  States,  Dell  products  are 
available  in  more  than  140 
countries  and  territories.  Dell 
employs  approximately  11,000 
people  worldwide.  Information 
on  Dell  and  its  products  can  be 
obtained  by  accessing  the  Dell 
World  Wide  Web  site  at 
www.dell.com  or  by  dialing  its 
toll-free  number  1-800-Buy-Dell. 


EDS 


EDS  is  a  professional  services  firm 
that  applies  consulting,  informa¬ 
tion  and  technical  expertise  to 
enhance  our  clients'  business 
performance.  We  leverage  the  full 
potential  of  information  and 
technology  through  a  portfolio  of 
offerings  that  create  significant 
value  for  our  clients  worldwide. 
EDS  applies  a  range  of  ideas  and 
technologies  to  help  clients 
succeed  in  the  energy;  communi¬ 
cations;  manufacturing;  distribu¬ 
tion  and  retail;  finance  and 
insurance;  travel,  transportation 
and  logistics;  health  care;  and 
government  services  industries. 
For  more  information  about  EDS, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.eds.com. 


=!l  Ernst &Young  up 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  a  leading 
professional  services  firm,  today 
operates  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  most  influential  management 
consulting  practices.  Our  business 
improvement  specialists  create 
and  implement  solutions  for 
clients  that  help  them  to  improve 
operational  efficiencies,  grow 
their  companies  and  use  capital 
effectively.  Ernst  &  Young  consult¬ 
ants  work  with  leading  companies 
all  over  the  world  on  large-scale 
business  improvement,  organiza¬ 
tional  change  and  information 
technology  initiatives.  Our 
industry-leading  methods 
and  tools  provide  clients  with 
measurable  and  rapidly-realized 
business  value. 


W/w%  HEWLETT® 
miHM  PACKARD 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  (HP) 
is  a  leading  global  provider  of 
computing,  Internet  and  intranet 
solutions,  services,  communica¬ 
tions  products  and  measurement 
solutions.  It  is  the  second-largest 
computer  supplier  in  the  world, 
with  computer-related  revenue  in 
excess  of  $35.4  billion  in  its  1997 
fiscal  year.  HP  has  121,900 
employees  and  had  revenue  of 
$42.9  billion  in  its  1997  fiscal  year. 
HP  is  extending  its  acknowledged 
worldwide  leadership  position  in 
enterprise  computing  to  the 
Internet  and  intranet  marketplace. 
HP,  which  operates  the  largest 
intranet  in  the  world,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  its  Internet 
expertise  by  providing  Internet- 
ready  products  and  services  for 
business  solutions  targeted  from 
small  office /home  office  to  the 
enterprise.  HP  continues  to  set 
industry  standards  for  secure 
Internet  servers  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  "trusted  advisor" 
customers  rely  on  to  build  their 
own  Intra/Internet  solutions  for 
their  competitive  advantage. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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Hyp  erion 

J  L  software 


Hyperion  Software  Corporation 

(NASDAQ:  HYSW)  provides 
software  solutions  for  better 
business  understanding  and 
improved  financial  performance. 
Hyperion's  Internet-enabled 
applications  support  and  enhance 
enterprise-wide  processes  includ¬ 
ing  planning,  budgeting,  forecast¬ 
ing,  consolidation  and  business 
analysis.  With  $223  million  in  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1997,  the  company's  solutions  are 
in  use  by  more  than  3,300  organi¬ 
zations  worldwide.  Hyperion's 
customer  base  includes  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  Fortune  500  and 
40  percent  of  Financial  Times' 
European  Top  100.  The  company 
is  ranked  first  worldwide  in 
budgeting  software  revenue  by 
International  Data  Corporation 
and  first  in  financial  OLAP 
applications  by  the  OLAP  Report. 
The  company  is  headquartered  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  has  more 
than  1,200  employees  worldwide. 
Additional  information  is  avail¬ 
able  online  at  www.hyperion.com, 
or  at  800  286-8000. 


With  more  than  300  successful 
customer  recoveries  worldwide, 
you  can  count  on  IBM  to  develop 
and  implement  recovery  solutions 
that  protect  your  business  from 
unplanned  events  that  threaten 
the  continuity  of  your  operations. 
IBM  provides  a  comprehensive 
portfolio  of  total  business  protec¬ 
tion  services  for  large,  midrange 
and  distributed  systems,  as  well  as 
multi-tiered  client  server  environ¬ 
ments.  These  services  include 
integrated  risk  management, 
disaster  avoidance,  consultation 
services,  hot  site  facilities,  voice 
recovery,  Internet  security  and 
recovery  services,  Year  2000 
testing  services  and  a  full  range  of 
continuity  management  and  crisis 
response  services.  IBM  Global 
Services  offers  unparalleled  global 
capabilities  in  163  countries  with 
113  recovery  facilities  in  operation 
around  the  world. 


«DC 

International  Data  Corporation 

(IDC)  is  the  leader  in  delivering 
reliable  and  insightful  IT  data, 
analysis  and  opinions.  Founded  in 
1964,  this -worldwide  organization 
employs  more  than  300  industry 
analysts  who  cover  the  full 
spectrum  of  technology  and 
management  areas.  In  a  rapidly 
changing  technology  market,  IS 
professionals  rely  on  IDC  for 
clarification,  validation  and 
practical  guidance  in  their  tactical 
and  strategic  IT  decision  making. 
IDC's  worldwide  coverage  and 
rigorous  primary  research 
combine  for  a  powerful  resource, 
providing  comprehensive 
IT  authoritative  intelligence  on 
such  areas  as  architectures, 
suppliers,  technologies,  products, 
services,  staffing  and  processes. 

inteL 

Intel  was  founded  thirty  years  ago 
and  soon  introduced  the  first 
microprocessor,  changing  forever 
the  way  people  work,  learn  and 
communicate.  Today,  companies 
incorporate  agile  Intel  architec¬ 
ture-based  solutions  across  their 
business  and  IT  environments: 
from  Internet  servers  to  data 
center  systems,  desktops  to 
workstations,  and  laptops  to 
network  PCs.  Intel  supplies  the 
computing  industry  with  chips, 
boards,  systems  and  software 
used  as  "building  blocks"  to 
create  advanced  computing 
systems.  Visit  Intel's  Web  site 
at  www.intel.com  for  more 
information. 


HLBMS 

In  many  organizations,  any  given 
project  faces  a  greater  than  80% 
probability  of  being  over-budget, 
late  or  failing  completely.  Improv¬ 
ing  your  ability  to  deliver  projects 
consistently  on-time  and  in¬ 
budget  is  the  most  important 
effort  a  CIO  can  launch.  Better 
project  delivery  positively  impacts 
all  of  the  top  initiatives  an  IT 
organization  faces.  LBMS  pro¬ 
vides  industry-leading  project  and 
process  management  tools  to  give 
you  project  control  and  consistent, 
on-time,  in-budget  project 
delivery. 


LOCKHEED  MARTI 

Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

has  emerged  as  the  business  and 
technology  solutions  partner  of 
choice  for  clients  who  demand 
competitive,  value-added  innova¬ 
tion  in  their  information  systems. 
With  $6  billion  in  IT  sales  and 
more  than  40,000  information 
professionals  worldwide, 
Lockheed  Martin  offers  business 
and  IT  architecture  services, 
applications  and  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  and  information  processing 
operations  for  commercial  and 
government  customers.  Our 
experience  spans  30  years  of 
information  management  for 
clients  in  markets  such  as  retail, 
manufacturing,  distribution, 
health  care  and  finance  as  well  as 
state  and  local  governments. 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 

Increasingly,  business  customers 
want  end-to-end  communications 
solutions  that  address  all  their 
needs.  As  you  look  to  optimize 
your  voice,  data  and  video 
networks,  you  are  also  looking  for 
ways  to  protect  the  investment 
you  have  made  in  these  networks. 
From  single-site  establishments  to 
global  organizations,  we  work 
closely  with  our  customers  to 
deliver  solutions  in  support  of 
unique  business  objectives. 

Lucent  T echnologies  is  connecting 
ideas,  commerce  and  people 
all  around  the  world.  Visit 
www.lncent.com  for  more 
information. 

mk(s) 

Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc.  (MKS) 
is  a  leading  provider  of  software 
products  in  the  Software  Configu¬ 
ration  Management  (SCM)  and 
Web  Object  Management  (WOM) 
marketplaces.  The  company  offers 
a  full  suite  of  MKS  Integrity 
products,  services  and  training  to 
help  users  maximize  productivity 
and  better  manage  the  software 
development  process  across 
multiple  platforms.  Headquar¬ 
tered  in  Waterloo,  Canada,  MKS 
can  be  reached  via  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  www.mks.com. 


E5EQUEnT 

Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

is  uniquely  capable  of  delivering 
robust  and  scalable  Data  Center 
Ready  open  systems  solutions  that 
are  guaranteed  to  perform. 

Sequent  minimizes  customers' 
risk,  enabling  implementation  of 
complex  business  applications  that 
support  critical  needs,  based  on 
the  breakthrough  Sequent 
NUMA-Q  architecture,  a 
comprehensive  portfolio  of 
proven  migration  services  and 
offerings,  and  an  established 
set  of  partnerships  with  the 
industry's  best-in-class. 


Since  its  founding  in  1982,  Sun 
Microsystems  has  promoted  a 
singular  vision:  "The  network  is 
the  computer."  While  others 
protected  proprietary  architec¬ 
tures,  we  focused  on  developing 
and  integrating  many  of  the  core 
network  technologies  that  today 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  Internet  and 
corporate  intranets.  This  dedica¬ 
tion  to  network  computing  has 
made  our  hardware,  software  and 
services  the  choice  of  leading 
companies  worldwide-in  manu¬ 
facturing,  telecommunications, 
financial  services  and  everywhere 
network  computing  is  used. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO 


The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships 

April  26-29,  1998  •  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  •  Orlando,  Florida 


Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com  or  Fax  to  508  879-7720.  You  can 
also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or  Mail  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs, 
CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 

HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

CTF2 

CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

Business 

Card 

REQUIRED 
•  In  Order  To 
Process 
Registration 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the 
Hyatt  Grand  Cypress.  We  urge  you  to  make 
your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
407  239-1234.  Be  sure  to  identify  yourself  as 
part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the 
conference  rate.  Make  your  reservations  early 
and  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as 
all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be 
released  on  March  27, 1998.  Hotel  reservations, 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility. 
CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
govemment/military  participants  only. 


O  IS  PRACTITIONERS/EXECUTIVES 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee  is  $1,795. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $2,295.  Do  not  make 
your  own  hotel  reservations ;  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new 
business  development  or  consulting 
position,  the  enrollment  fee  is  $5,000. 

This  includes  executive  management  of 
consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable 
by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make 
the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


□  COMPANION  PROGRAM:  ($325) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  conference-related  functions.  Includes 
all  scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  a  stretch  and  tone  class  and 
a  Leu  Botanical  Gardens  and  City  of  Orlando 
Tour.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not 
included. 

□  THE  LEADERBOARD  CLASSIC 
GOLF  TOURNAMENT: 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
on  Sunday,  April  26  at  11  a.m. 

Hosted  by  Cabletron  Systems  and 
Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference 
carrier.  For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-1790 
and  reference  Star  File  #S1148AB.  AVIS  is  the 
official  car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800  331-1600  and  reference  B7 66657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes 
conference  sessions,  business  briefings, 
corporate  host  displays,  conference  materials  and 
scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment. 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your 
responsibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of 
this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the 
attendee/ sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  valuable  products  on  Wednesday! 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

□  Credit  card  #  _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp.  _ 

Signature:  _ 


CANCELLATION 

ANY  CANCELLATIONS  OR 
SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  IN  WRITING. 

You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion 
program  enrollment  up  to  March  27, 1998 
without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will 
be  imposed  for  cancellations  between  March  28- 
April  10.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given 
for  cancellations  received  after  April  10, 
1998  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a 
substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the 
right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


T o  enroll  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com  or  call  800  366-0246. 


COMPETITIVE  STRATEGIES 


Stolen  Goods? 

Cadence  and  Avanti  dance 
the  courtroom  tango 

Like  paul  verhoeven  movies  {robocop,  basic  instinct),  intellectual 
capital  lawsuits  are  horribly  bloody  and  follow  a  largely  predictable  script. 
AAA  Inc.  claims  that  XYZ  Corp.  misappropriated  trade  secrets;  XYZ 
responds  that  AAA  drums  up  baseless  litigation  because  AAA  can’t  hack  it  in  the 
marketplace.  And  together  they  tie  up  civil  and  criminal  courts  for  years  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  truth  is  at  one  pole  or  the  other— or  somewhere  in  between. 

What’s  frustrating  (or  entertaining,  if  you  aren’t  a  stockholder  in  either  com¬ 
pany)  is  that  every  court  decision  is  greeted  by  cheers  of  victory  by  both  sides. 
Witness  the  lawsuit  between  Cadence  Design  Systems  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
and  Avanti  Corp.  in  Fremont,  Calif.,  originally  filed  in  1996  by  Cadence.  Both  com¬ 
panies  make  software 
that  helps  automate  the 
design  of  electronic 
microchips.  Cadence 
alleges  that  Avanti  was 
founded  by  former 
Cadence  employees  who 
conspired  to  steal 
Cadence  software  code 
and  then  used  the  code 
to  form  the  basis  of 
Avanti’s  product  line.  A 
typical  volley:  In  late 
September  1997,  a  fed¬ 
eral  appeals  court  issued 
a  decision  preventing 
Avanti  from  selling  its 
ArcCell  products. 

Cadence  hailed  the  rul¬ 
ing  as  a  clear  statement 
that  Avanti  had  shop¬ 
lifted  its  code.  Avanti 
hailed  the  ruling  because 
the  company  no  longer 
sells  ArcCell  products  anyway,  having  moved  to  a  new  line  called  Aquarius. 
Cadence  Vice  President  of  Marketing  Jim  Douglas  says  Avanti’s  defense  is  down 
to  its  last  appeal;  Avanti  spokesman  Matt  Lifschultz  responds,  “We  view  this 
case  as  essentially  Cadence’s  fabrication  forthe  purposes  oftryingto  achieve 
competitive  advantage  through  litigation  rather  than  head-to-head  product  com¬ 
petition.”  By  the  time  this  article  appears,  the  case  may  be  settled.  No  matter 
who  wins— if  anyone  can  tell  who  the  winner  is— the  expenses  and  headaches 
associated  with  the  case  should  provide  good  incentive  for  other  companies 
to  get  their  intellectual  capital  ducks  in  an  orderly  row. 

-D,  Slater 


proprietary  information  and  periodic 
reminders  to  employees  not  to  share  the 
corporate  goodies. 

A  noncompete  agreement  essentially 
restricts  former  employees  from  using 
their  expertise  in  an  unfair  manner  for  a 
competitor,  whether  it’s  an  existing  com¬ 
pany  or  one  they  want  to  start.  For 
instance,  a  noncompete  agreement  signed 
by  your  vice  president  of  sales  might  spec¬ 
ify  that  he  or  she  cannot  work  in  the  same 
capacity  for  any  directly  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  full  year  after  leaving  your  com¬ 
pany.  There  are  several  variations  on  the 
noncompete  theme,  including  nonsolic¬ 
itation  agreements,  which  state  that 
former  employees  can’t  approach  their 
former  coworkers  or  your 
clients,  to  lure  them  away. 

The  sticking  point  for  non¬ 
compete  agreements  is  that, 
depending  on  their  wording, 
they  can  put  a  damper  on 
workers’  future  employment 
options.  Precisely  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  noncompetes  often  get 
thrown  out  when  challenged 
in  court.  Some  companies 
think  no  noncompete  will 
pass  successfully  through  a 
court  challenge,  according  to 
Barry  D.  Weiss,  a  partner  at 
law  firm  Gordon  &  Glickson 
PC  in  Chicago,  so  they  “reach 
for  the  moon”  in  wildly  inclu¬ 
sive  noncompete  agreements 
that  they  intend  to  use  only  to 
threaten  if  necessary. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that 
way,  say  the  legal  experts, 
who  offer  some  suggestions 
for  designing  a  noncompete  agreement 
that  is  fair  and  effective.  For  starters,  a 
severance  package  that  matches  the 
duration  of  the  noncompete  will  make 
the  medicine  go  down  more  easily — a 
year’s  salary  for  a  year  of  not  engaging 
in  competitive  activities,  for  example.  Of 
course,  that  may  not  be  a  realistic  option 
for  many  companies.  Esther  C.  Roditti, 
editor  of  Computer  Law  &Tax  Report 
and  a  specialist  in  computer/cyber  law 
in  New  York  City,  recommends  that 
the  restrictions  in  the  noncompete  agree¬ 
ment  be  tailored  to  match  the  level  of 
responsibility  the  employee  held.  A  court 
will  more  readily  accept  that  a  senior 
executive  has  exposure  to  company 


trade  secrets  than  does  a  lower-level 
employee.  A  senior  vice  president  and  an 
assembly  line  worker  should  not  be 
asked  to  sign  noncompetes  with  the 
same  restrictions.  And  Weiss  recom¬ 


mends  writing  the  clauses  of  a  noncom¬ 
pete  agreement  in  a  modular  fashion, 
which  allows  a  court  to  excise  distaste¬ 
ful  parts  without  throwing  out  the  whole 
shebang. 
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“Basically  the  legal  issues  involve  find¬ 
ing  a  balance  between  the  corporate 
interest  in  owning  information  assets 
and  the  ability  of  individuals  to  have 
career  flexibility  and  not  be  bound 
unreasonably  to  a  single  employer,”  says 
Weiss.  “Even  in  the  most  employee- 
friendly  jurisdictions,  there  is  room  for 
the  notion  that  trade  secrets  can  be  pro¬ 
tected.  [Companies]  can  draft  the  agree¬ 
ments  so  that  they  are  enforceable,”  he 
says.  The  only  exception  might  be 
California,  the  hands-down  winner  for 
giving  noncompete  agreements  the  cold 
shoulder  in  court. 

Protecting  Trade  Secrets 

ANOTHER  REQUIREMENT  IN  ENFORC- 
ing  noncompete  agreements  or  other 
trade  secret  claims:  The  company’s 
behavior  regarding  information  should 
reflect  the  sensitive  nature  of  that  infor¬ 
mation.  “If  you  have  secrets,  you  treat 
them  as  such,”  says  Roditti.  Confidential 
documents  should  be  labeled  properly, 
and  employers  should  send  periodic 
reminders  to  employees  detailing  what 
kinds  of  information  are  considered 
trade  secrets  and  what  specific  trade 
secrets  must  remain  undisclosed. 

Whether  or  not  noncompete  agree¬ 
ments  are  in  place,  Roditti  recommends 
a  carefully  documented  exit  interview 
for  every  departing  employee,  during 
which  the  company  can  reiterate  its 
claims  to  proprietary  information.  That 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  later  claim 
that  the  employee  was  unaware  that  cer¬ 
tain  information  is  considered  a  trade 
secret.  Employers  can  also  make 
employees  aware  of  trade  secret  infor¬ 
mation  when  they’re  hired.  Cadence 
Design  Systems  is  in  the  midst  of  a  law¬ 
suit  against  competitor  Avanti  Corp.  in 
nearby  Fremont,  Calif.,  alleging  that 
Avanti’s  core  electronic  design  software 
is  based  on  programming  code  stolen  by 
a  former  Cadence  employee  (see 
“Stolen  Goods?”  Page  50).  Cadence 
CIO  Kevin  Milliken  says  his  company 
would  not  have  been  able  to  pursue  the 
legal  action  without  a  clear  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  its  trade  secrets  are  kept  under 
lock  and  key  electronically  as  well  as 
physically.  He  notes  that  Cadence’s  secu¬ 
rity  systems  helped  collect  crucial  evi¬ 
dence,  such  as  transfers  of  code  outside 
the  firewall  as  well. 


A  Delicate  Balance 

OF  COURSE,  SUCH  MEASURES  CAN 
also  create  a  culture  of  suspicion  that 
isn’t  likely  to  have  employees  fighting 
over  who  will  be  first  to  deposit  their 
intellectual  capital  in  the  knowledge 
bank.  Striking  the  right  balance  between 
security  and  openness  is  possibly  the 
most  delicate  part  of  managing  intellec¬ 
tual  capital.  AMS  protects  its  knowledge 
bases  with  employee  agreement  clauses 
and  physical  security;  Grochow  says  the 
company  depends  partly  on  culture  and 
partly  on  process  to  overcome  any  neg- 


Striking  the  right 
balance  between 
security  and 
openness  is 
possibly  the  most 
delicate  part  of 
managing 
intellectual 
capital. 


ative  effect  those  measures  might  have 
on  knowledge  sharing.  In  general,  AMS 
is  founded  on  a  cooperative  attitude  that 
encourages  information  sharing  in  infor¬ 
mal  as  well  as  formal  settings.  At  the 
same  time,  Grochow  sometimes  sends 
his  KM  staff  into  the  field  to  do  a  little 
investigative  reporting,  checking  in  on 
project  teams  who  are  too  crunched  to 
stop  and  record  all  the  details  of  their 
work.  By  doing  that,  his  staff  helps  keep 
the  knowledge  bases  beefed  up.  “So  we 
have  a  push  and  a  pull,  a  corporate  com¬ 
ponent  and  a  process  component”  for 
encouraging  input,  he  says. 

Kuan-Tsae  Huang  echoes  the  “deli¬ 
cate  balance”  refrain.  Huang,  director 
of  knowledge  management  and  asset 
reuse  for  IBM’s  global  services-consult- 
ing  group  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.Y.,  says 
every  incoming  employee  signs  a  con¬ 
duct  agreement  that  spells  out  dos  and 
don’ts  of  using  the  company’s  extensive 
knowledge  base,  and  periodically  a 


screen  pops  up  over  the  knowledge 
application  to  remind  users  about  the 
proprietary  nature  of  the  information. 
“Continued  reminders  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  just  signing  [an  agreement],” 
says  Huang.  Yet  employees  have  the 
option  to  disable  the  pop-up  screens, 
which  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  bal¬ 
ancing  caution  and  cooperation.  The 
consulting  company  continually  reviews 
and  tweaks  its  intellectual  capital  pro¬ 
tection  plans  and  provides  several  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  security  depending  on  the 
sensitivity  of  particular  information. 


If  intellectual  capital  protections  are 
implemented  thoughtfully,  employees  can 
devote  their  energies  to  doing  the  work 
for  which  they’ve  been  hired.  “We  make 
sure  we  have  all  the  legal  protections  so 
that  we  can  do  the  business  we  want  to 
do  unimpeded.  If  you  focus  all  your 
efforts  on  the  legal  system,  you  aren’t 
really  getting  the  job  done  you’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  do,”  Grochow  says.  That  peace 
of  mind  comes  only  from  having  in  place 
a  carefully  considered  set  of  protection 
schemes.  Trade  secrets  must  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  knowledge  bases 
require  electronic  security,  and  non¬ 
compete  agreements  should  be  crafted 
carefully  in  order  to  have  any  real  value. 
Senior  managers  and  the  general  counsel 
might  need  to  do  lunch.  Wise  companies 
are  already  getting  on  the  ball.  The  oth¬ 
ers?  See  you  in  court.  EEl 

Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be 
reached  at  dslater@cio.com. 
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Who’s  watching  your  network. 


A  phone  company  ought  to  know  what,  it  costs  to 
complete  a  call.  But  when  deregulation  hit,  obsolete 
financial  models  left  BellSouth *s  knowledge  base 
on  hold.  Now,  an  ambitious  accounting  system  is 
helping  it  cope  with  the  changed  economics  of 
deregulation.  B  Y  C  A  R  0  L  H  !  L  D  E  BRA  N  D 


way.  Upstart  competitors  were  undercut¬ 
ting  prices  on  many  of  the  telecom  giant’s 
goods  and  services,  and  BellSouth  couldn’t 
fight  back  without  first  getting  a  firm  grip 
on  the  costs  associated  with  producing  its 
products.  But  it  had  no  idea  what  those 
costs  were, 

“Our  pricing  was  set  in  conjunction 
with  regulation,”  says  Curt  Marshall,  a 
senior  director  for  enterprise  management 
systems  at  BellSouth  who  managed  the 
implementation  of  an  innovative  financial 
model  that  remedies  the  gaps  in  the  com- 


IMAGINE  THAT  PRICE  IS  NO  OBJECT; 
you  live  the  kind  of  life  in  which  cubic 
zirconium  plays  no  part.  You  don’t 
know  how  much  things  cost  because 
you’re  one  of  the  lucky  people  who  doesn’t 
have  to  ask.  Then,  out  of  the  blue,  disas¬ 
ter  strikes:  Suddenly  you  find  yourself  on 
a  budget,  and  price  begins  to  matter  very 
much.  Bur  you’ve  never  had  to  think  this 
way.  So  how  do  you  adjust? 

For  Atlanta-based  BellSouth  Telecom¬ 
munications  Inc.,  deregulation  brought 
this  scenario  home  to  roost  in  a  very  real 
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AS  MORE  COMPANIES 
replace  physical  assets  with 
intellectual  ones,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  measure  a  firm’s 
worth  by  traditional  financial 
methods.  Instead  compa¬ 
nies,  including  BellSouth, 
use  new  methods,  such  as 
activity-based  management 
(ABM),  to  run  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  BellSouth’s  experi¬ 
ence  teaches 


►  Why  ABM  is  important 

►  How  to  build  a  system  that 
accurately  reflects  the 
business 

►  How  to  tackle  cultural 
change  issues 


Curt  Marshall  (left)  and 
J.  Michael  Hostinsky: 
capturing  the  costs  of 
doing  business 
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ACTIVITY-BASED  MANAGEMENT 


Team  Trauma 

Before  BellSouth  could  get  its  act  together ; 
it  first  had  to  get  its  team  together 

CURT  MARSHALL  FELT  LIKE  A  TARDY  BRIDEGROOM  WHO’D  LOST  HIS  MAP  TO  THE 
church.  The  bigwigs  at  BellSouth  Telecommunications  Inc.  in  Atlanta 
expected  Marshall  and  his  team  to  implement  an  activity-based  manage¬ 
ment  (ABM)  system  to  meet  a  deadline  that  loomed  a  scant  six  months  ahead. 
Trouble  was,  the  team  didn’t  know  how  they  were  going  to  get  there.  In  fact,  they 
hadn’t  even  decided  what  would  be  included  on  the  system. 

“The  scope  of  the  project  had  totally  ballooned,”  says  Marshall,  who  was  the 
director  of  management  accounting  in  charge  of  the  ABM  project.  “We’d  been 
working  on  it  for  three  or  four  months  and  hadn’t  even  figured  out  what  we  wanted 
to  do.  We  couldn’t  sleep  at  night,”  he  says.  “It  looked  like  we  were  doomed.” 

The  problem,  says  Marshall,  who  has  since  been  promoted  to  senior  director, 
lay  in  the  team’s  foggy  picture  of  what  it  needed  to  accomplish.  So  in  June  1994, 
Marshall  talked  to  his  boss,  J.  Michael  Hostinsky,  the  senior  director  of  manage¬ 
ment  accounting,  and  decided  to  call  a  timeout  to  rethink  the  project. 

The  timeout  lasted  for  two  months  of  seemingly  endless  daylong  meetings. 

But  when  they  finally  emerged  from  that  reevaluation,  the  ABM  team  had  created 
a  cogent  description  of  what  ABM  stood  for  at  Atlanta-based  BellSouth.  Just  as 
important,  they  had  committed  to  performing  as  a  team.  They  built  a  completely 
integrated  set  of  team  time  lines,  schedules  and  guidelines;  a  20-odd  person 
group  moved  into  the  same  neighborhood  of  cubes  and  offices. 

Having  an  integrated  project  map,  says  Hostinsky,  was  the  key  to  an  effective 
partnership  between  IS  and  finance.  “It  has  helped  us  forge  a  common  vision.” 

As  part  of  its  reevaluation,  the  team  made  the  painful  decision  to  extend  the 
deadline  by  almost  12  months,  from  January  1995  to  January  1996.  But  at  least 
they  now  had  a  clear  sense  of  direction  and  knew  what  would  happen  within  that 
time  frame.  They  also  knew  they  would  accomplish  it  together.  The  work  paid  off 
when  the  team  met  its  January  1996  deadline  right  on  target. 

Hostinsky  is  confident  that  the  ABM  team  is  ready  to  tackle  the  next  step  of 
training  users  and  upgrading  the  system.  “We  have  enough  mutual  respect  that 
we  don’t  [pigeonhole]  something  as  an  IT  or  finance  problem.  It’s  a  business 
problem.  We  define  success  in  the  same  terms,  and  we  share  it.” 

In  fact,  says  Basham,  nowadays  you’d  be  hard  pressed  to  tell  which  department 
the  team  members  came  from.  “The  only  difference,”  he  jokes,  “is  that  the  IT 
guys’  socks  don’t  match.”  -C.  Hildebrand 


pany’s  knowledge  base.  “A  lot  of  times 
[pricing]  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
actual  costs.  For  example,  residential 
lines  were  artificially  cheaper  than  busi¬ 
ness  lines.” 

As  a  result,  Marshall  says,  when  the 
competition  began  cherry-picking  the 
high-margin  businesses,  “we  realized  we 
needed  to  understand  what  our  costs 
and  margins  really  were.” 

The  approximately  $15  billion  Bell¬ 
South,  which  serves  eight  Southeast¬ 
ern  states,  has  pinned  its  hopes  on  a  new 
financial  concept  known  as  activity- 
based  management  (ABM),  an  offshoot 
of  an  accounting  method  known  as 
activity-based  costing  (ABC).  ABC 
tracks  costs  by  the  business  activities  that 
consume  them  rather  than  by  such  tra¬ 
ditional  categories  as  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  or  salaries.  For  example,  ABC 
might  analyze  how  much  it  costs  to 
complete  an  operator-assisted  call. 

ABM  takes  that  sort  of  analysis  one 
step  further,  says  Carla  O’Dell,  president 
of  the  American  Productivity  and 
Quality  Center,  a  nonprofit  research 
group  based  in  Flouston.  “ABM  isn’t 
just  cost  tracking,”  she  says.  “It  gives 
companies  a  more  accurate  idea  of 
whether  they  are  spending  money  where 
it’s  most  important.”  She  uses  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  order  entry  or  fulfillment.  “ABC 
asks,  ‘What  does  it  cost  to  fulfill  an 
order?’  ABM  asks,  ‘Where  are  there 
redundant  costs  in  this  process  that 
could  be  eliminated?”’ 

John  A.  Miller,  a  principal  at  Arthur 
Andersen  LLP  in  Chicago,  estimates  that 
ABM  installations  have  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  in  recent  years,  from  3,500  in  1994 
to  about  10,000  at  the  end  of  1996. 
“That’s  big  growth,”  he  says,  “and  we 
see  it  continuing  at  the  same  rate.” 

BellSouth  expects  ABM  to  be  far 
more  than  a  method  of  cost  contain¬ 
ment.  Not  only  are  managers  and  finan¬ 
cial  folks  using  it  to  examine  costs 
within  the  company,  but  it’s  also  an 
important  tool  for  imbuing  the  entire 
BellSouth  culture  with  a  sense  of  how 
costs  work  in  a  deregulated  world.  “One 
of  the  truths  that  people  don’t  like  to 
hear  is  that  cost  management  does  not 
occur  in  the  boardroom;  it  occurs  with 
every  single  person  in  the  business,”  says 
Marshall. 

To  meet  the  need  for  financial  infor¬ 


mation,  the  company  has  built  an  ambi¬ 
tious  activity-based  management  system. 
The  project  took  a  team  of  about  100 
people  a  year  and  a  half  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  $10  million  to  build.  “In  terms  of 
the  scale  of  what  they’ve  tried  to  do  and 
the  resources  they’ve  devoted  to  it,  this 
is  the  largest  ABM  system  I’ve  ever 
seen,”  says  George  Foster,  the  Paul  L. 
and  Phyllis  Wattis  Foundation  profes¬ 
sor  of  management  at  Stanford 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Business  in  Stanford,  Calif.  “What 


makes  it  so  strong  is  that  it’s  the  pri¬ 
mary  way  in  which  a  dialogue  about 
cost  is  conducted  across  the  entire  orga¬ 
nization.  It’s  not  somebody  doing  a 
spreadsheet  on  the  side,  for  example,  or 
some  offline  system.  It  is  the  central 
financial  planning  tool  of  the  company.” 

The  system  allows  companywide 
access  to  activity  cost  information  over 
the  BellSouth  intranet  and  lets  users 
build  custom  reports  using  cutting-edge 
data  modeling  and  analysis  tools.  “Until 
ABM,  we  didn’t  have  tools  to  under- 
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CORBA 


Middleware  that’s  Everywhere. 


CORBA  is  used  today  in  mission-critical  systems  at 
industry  leading  companies. 

It’s  used  in  one  of  the  worlds  largest  ATM  networks  and  in 
the  world’s  most  advanced  satellite  communication  system. 
It’s  used  in  industries  as  diverse  as  manufacturing,  health¬ 
care,  telecommunications,  finance,  transportation,  utilities 
and  more. 

Why  is  CORBA  the  middleware  of  choice  for  hundreds  of 
leading  companies? 

Because  CORBA  is  the  only  standard  built  using  an  open 
process  that  allows  developers  to  deploy  their  mission 
critical  applications  on  all  major  platforms — from  PCs  to 


mainframes  and  everything  in  the  middle.  Robust,  scalable 
applications  that  can  be  deployed  over  the  Internet — without 
additional  programming.  And  CORBA  gives  users  the  flexi¬ 
bility  to  build  or  buy  CORBA-conformant  components, 
tools,  products  and  services  from  hundreds  of  vendors. 


The  Object  Management  Group’s  CORBA  is  the  middleware 
that’s  everywhere. 


Over  800  industry  leading  companies  are  members  of 
OMG,  the  world’s  largest  software  consortium.  To  find  out 
more  about  CORBA,  email 
info@omg.org,  visit  www.omg.org 
or  just  call  +1-508-820-4300. 


OBJECT  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


OMG*,  Object  Management®,  are  registered  trademarks  and  CORBA™  and  CORBA — 
Middleware  that’s  Everywhere™  are  trademarks  of  the  Object  Management  Group. 


Setting  the  Standards 
for  Distributed  Computing™ 


ABM  By 
Definition 

Activity-Based  Costing 
(ABC):  A  method  of  accounting 
that  divides  corporate  costs 
by  activity  rather  than  arbitrary 
line  items  such  as  rent  and 
salary. 

Activity- Based  Management 
(ABM):  Managers  can  use  data 
generated  by  ABC  systems  to 
evaluate  the  importance  of 
activities  relative  to  their  costs 
and  reduce  costs  or  remove 
unnecessary  activities. 

Resource  Pool  or  Resource 
Cost  Pool;  Refers  to  the  way 
you  organize  your  group  costs. 
Resource  pools  include  such 
items  as  salaries,  facility 
costs,  supplies,  computers, 
equipment  and  travel 
expenses.  A  resource  pool  can 
be  organized  in  a  number  of 
ways:  Function  and  product  line 
are  two  possibilities. 

Activity;  Refers  to  the  work 
people  do  and  the  sum  of  the 
tasks  that  comprise  their  jobs. 

Activity  Cost  Driver:  Any 

resource  pool  element  that 
contributes  to  the  cost  of 
an  activity.  For  example, 
writing  a  purchase  order  is 
an  activity  in  the  purchasing 
department.  The  activity 
cost  drivers  are  costs 
associated  with  that  activity. 

Cost  Object:  A  particular 
product  or  service  to  which 
activity  costs  can  be  assigned 
proportionally.  For  example, 
call  waiting  and  operator 
assistance  are  cost  objects 
that  account  for  a  determinate 
share  of  activity  cost. 

-from  Dan  Swenson, 
assistant  professor  of 
accounting.  University 
of  Idaho 
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stand  costs,”  says  Bernice  Lacefield,  a 
financial  manager  in  BellSouth ’s  inter¬ 
connection  services  marketing  unit, 
which  provides  wholesale  services  for 
commercial  customers.  “At  this  point,  I 
can’t  do  work  without  it.”  The  project 
earned  BellSouth  recognition  from 
APQC  and  Arthur  Andersen  in  a  study 
the  two  companies  coproduced  called 
“Activity-Based  Management  II:  Best 
Practices  for  Dramatic  Improvement.” 

BellSouth’s  Senior  Director  of 
Management  Accounting  J.  Michael 
Hostinsky,  who  had  strategic  responsi¬ 
bility  for  ABM,  is  rightfully  proud  of 
BellSouth’s  system,  but  he  also  looks 
back  across  a  vista  of  sleepless  nights 
and  grinding  10-hour  meetings.  “Don’t 
do  something  like  this  unless  you  have 
to,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  tremendous  invest¬ 
ment  in  both  people  and  dollars.” 
Conceptually,  it’s  obvious  that  a  business 
could  learn  revealing  stuff  about  its  cost 
structures  by  building  such  a  system.  But 
given  what  has  to  be  endured  to  assem¬ 
ble  the  information  in  a  sufficiently  gran¬ 
ular  form,  it’s  also  easy  to  see  why  this 
isn’t  a  casual  undertaking. 

And  BellSouth  doesn’t  yet  know 
when  all  the  work  will  pay  off.  ABM 


also  faced  the  federally  mandated  dereg¬ 
ulation  of  the  telecommunications 
industry,  burdened  with  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  accumulated  regulatory  baggage. 
The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  (FCC)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  had 
long  regulated  telecommunications 
earnings  and  required  telcos  to  keep 
books  in  a  particular  manner.  Not  sur¬ 
prising,  BellSouth’s  financial  architecture 
focused  on  government  compliance 
rather  than  on  driving  down  costs. 
BellSouth  didn’t  need  to  know  how 
much  individual  products  cost  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Instead,  it  had  to  contend  with  an 
artificial  earnings  ceiling.  “Our  financial 
health  was  [determined]  in  hearing 
rooms,  not  by  knowing  how  much  it 
cost  to  actually  provide  products  to  cus¬ 
tomers,”  Hostinsky  observes. 

But  the  regulatory  changes  switched 
the  emphasis  from  earnings  regulation 
to  price  regulation.  “As  an  earnings- 
regulated  company,  the  focus  was  on 
aggregate  levels  of  cost  and  profit,”  says 
Hostinsky.  “Once  we  went  to  price  reg¬ 
ulation,  we  immediately  needed  increas¬ 
ing  granularity  [of  cost  information].” 

This  was  a  staggering  problem.  As 
Dan  Swenson,  assistant  professor  of 


More  than  a  method  of  cost 

containment,  ABM  is  a  tool  for 
imbuing  the  entire  BellSouth 
culture  with  a  sense  of  how  costs 
work  in  a  deregulated  world. 


represents  a  tremendous  switch  in  think¬ 
ing  for  BellSouth  employees,  and 
Hostinsky  readily  admits  that  many 
users  are  not  as  enthused  as  Lacefield, 
who  helped  the  implementation  team 
define  the  ABM  model.  He’s  hoping  that 
time  and  training  will  raise  the  accep¬ 
tance  level.  As  Hostinsky’s  boss,  Gary 
Butler,  assistant  vice  president  of  finan¬ 
cial  planning  and  analysis,  says,  “We’ve 
built  a  Ferrari  of  a  system,  but  we’ve  got 
teenage  drivers.” 

In  spite  of  the  risks  for  BellSouth, 
building  the  system  was  more  of  an 
imperative  than  an  option.  The  prob¬ 
lems  with  its  price-cutting  competition 
were  only  the  beginning.  The  company 


accounting  at  the  University  of  Idaho’s 
College  of  Business,  puts  it,  “They  had 
to  invent  management  accounting  at 
their  company  entirely  from  scratch.” 

Flostinsky  assembled  a  team  headed 
by  Marshall.  Also  on  the  team  were 
Mike  Basham,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  project  work,  and  Joe 
Greer,  Basham’s  counterpart  on  the 
information  systems  side.  The  team  faced 
the  enormous  task  of  extracting  cost 
knowledge  from  the  business  side  of  the 
house  and  then  deploying  that  informa¬ 
tion  into  the  structure  required  by  ABM. 

Traditional  accounting  divides  money 
into  buckets  such  as  rent  and  salary. 
ABM  methods  demand  that  the  contents 
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of  those  buckets  be  re-allocated  among 
appropriate  activities.  Installing  fiber¬ 
optic  cable,  for  example,  might  take 
0.395  hours  of  a  line  man’s  time  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  materials,  equipment, 
transportation  and  a  host  of  other 
details.  The  team  had  to  create  the  new 
activity-based  categories  and  figure  out 
how  to  get  the  data  to  flow  logically 
from  the  legacy  systems  to  the  new  one. 

Basham  began  an  eight-month  explo¬ 
ration  of  BellSouth’s  activity  analysis  in 
early  1995.  ABM  is  divided  into  several 
components:  resource  pools,  activities, 
activity-cost  drivers  and  cost  objects 
(see  “ABM  By  Definition,”  Page  58). 
Basham  had  to  identify  all  the  parts  of 
each  of  these  areas  and  decide  how  they 
should  be  divvied  up.  BellSouth  built 
seven  sub-teams,  one  for  each  business 
unit,  and  populated  them  with  one  per¬ 
son  from  finance,  a  mix  of  ABM  project 
people  and  at  least  one  line  business 
person  assigned  to  the  project  full  time. 

The  teams  then  embarked  on  a  lengthy 
mission:  find  out  what  employees  do  and 
how  long  it  takes  them  to  accomplish 
each  task.  The  teams  used  personal  inter¬ 
views  and  questionnaires  to  gather  the 
data  and  buttressed  them  with  time-and- 
motion  studies  in  which,  says  Basham, 
“they  literally  stood  with  a  stopwatch 
and  timed  how  long  it  took  to,  say,  take 
a  service  order  over  the  phone.” 

Basham  says  he  “has  no  earthly  idea” 
how  many  interviews  his  groups  did  in 
all.  “It  was  months  of  gathering  data, 
testing  and  going  back  for  more.”  The 
systems  members  of  the  team  worked 
with  the  finance  members  as  they 
returned  from  the  front  lines  and  built 
interim  systems  that  the  team  used  to 
analyze  and  manipulate  the  raw  data 
into  viable  cost  information.  “It  was 
common  to  go  to  meetings  and  have 
business  analysts  and  IS  people  in  there 
working  together  on  a  business  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  says,  particularly  when  it  came 
to  building  system  requirements.  (See 
“Team  Trauma,”  Page  56.) 

The  next  step  involved  devoting  six 
months  to  integrating  the  information 
contained  within  the  different  categories. 
Says  Greer,  “We  were  asking  questions 
like,  ‘Do  we  really  need  this  level  of 
detail  in  this  resource  pool?  There  are 
only  two  activities  in  it.’”  As  people 
sifted  the  data,  there  were  also  some 


stunning  revelations,  he  says.  “[People 
would  say,]  ‘Oh  my  gosh,  80  percent  of 
my  cost  is  associated  with  this  set  of 
activities.  I  didn’t  realize  that.  We’ve  got 
to  go  back  and  do  more  data  collection 
on  this.’  A  lot  of  lights  were  going  off  in 
understanding  our  costs.” 

By  mid-1995,  the  team  was  on  track 
for  its  January  1996  deadline.  While  the 
financial  guys  pulled  together  activity 
data  and  used  the  interim  tools  to  ana¬ 
lyze  it,  Greer’s  folks  worked  on  build¬ 
ing  the  final  data  engine  that  pulled 
monthly  general  ledger  information  into 
the  new  ABM  structure  of  resource 
pools,  activities  and  cost  objects. 

Marshall  compares  the  whole  process 
to  Atlanta’s  recent  highway  construction. 
“When  they  were  building  this  massive 
interstate,  they  built  all  these  temporary 
roads  that  allowed  people  to  get  to  work. 
That’s  what  we  were  doing  with  the 


interim  tools.  We  built  all  these  little 
databases  that  fed  the  process  [and]  that 
we  knew  would  be  trashed  later.”  In  this 
way,  data  analysts  could  build  a  func¬ 
tional  data  set  without  completing  heavy 
construction  on  the  primary  system. 


This  took  the  team  to  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  ’95;  they  were  testing  the  system 
by  September  and  ready  to  roll  by 
January  ’96,  right  on  schedule. 

With  the  ABM  rollout  just  over  a  year 
behind  them,  Marshall  says  the  team 
will  concentrate  on  teaching  users  inven¬ 
tive  ways  to  get  the  most  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  system  offers.  For  example, 
Lacefield  is  excited  about  using  ABM  to 
analyze  the  company’s  profitability  at 
the  level  of  individual  customers.  She 
also  uses  ABM  to  evaluate  the  potential 
profitability  of  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  and  looks  for  ways  to  increase  mar¬ 
gins  on  existing  products. 

Basham  believes  that  more  people  will 
come  aboard  with  time.  “We  didn’t 
build  it  overnight,  and  we  didn’t  roll  it 
out  overnight,”  he  points  out.  “It  will 
take  awhile  to  become  ingrained  in  the 
management  process.  We  sometimes  get 


frustrated  that  it’s  not  moving  forward 
faster  in  some  areas,  but  we  have  to  real¬ 
ize  that  perhaps  this  is  natural.”  HE! 

Senior  Editor  Carol  Hildebrand  can  be 
reached  at  cjh@cio.com. 
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PARENTS  CAN  BUY  DOLLS  THAT  LOOK 
like  their  own  children.  Dozens  of  vita¬ 
mins  can  be  customized  into  just  a  few 
pills.  Even  Barbie  dolls  sport  the  cheerleading 
uniform  of  the  nearest  university.  Instead  of 
simply  stamping  out  the  same  thing  every 
day,  many  companies  are  revamping  their 
production  lines  to  make  them  flexible 
enough  to  spin  hundreds  of  variations  on  a 
single  product  from  the  same  assembly  line. 

In  making  the  switch  from  mass  production 
to  mass  customization,  these  companies  are 
looking  to  gain  an  edge  over  competitors  and 
get  closer  to  their  customers. 

Doing  mass  customization  well  is  not  easy, 
says  Jeffrey  F.  Rayport,  associate  professor  of 
business  administration  in  the  service  man- 
agement  unit  at  the  Harvard  Business  School 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  And  companies  that 
produce  commodity  products  or  hold  near 
monopolies  will  do  just  fine  continuing  to 
mass-produce  products — and  probably 
shouldn’t  try  to  customize.  But  even  if  a  com¬ 
pany  decides  not  to  customize,  the  exercise  of 
evaluating  products  through  the  eyes  of  cus¬ 
tomers  can  be  quite  valuable,  Rayport  says. 

At  its  most  basic  level,  mass  customization 
creates  a  feedback  loop  with  customers  that 
enables  a  company  to  react  quickly  to  chang¬ 
ing  demand  and  even  sense  the  fate  of  the 
business  several  years  down  the  road, 
Rayport  says.  “[Mass  customization] 
becomes  a  very  good  leading  indicator,”  he 
says,  “and  it  allows  you  to  see  and  react 
swiftly  to  those  cultural  shifts  that  take  so 
many  by  surprise.” 

The  links  companies  forge  with  customers 
when  they  move  to  mass  customization  can 
deepen  market  penetration,  solidify  product 
loyalty  and  create  a  nimble  production  cycle. 
Without  adding  to  and  in  some  cases  lower- 
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Figuring  out  exactly  what  customers 
want  and  delivering  just  that  can 
make  for  fatter  profit  margins, 
nimbler  production  lines  and 
more  satisfied  customers 

BY  ERIC  TORBENSON 


ReaderdRQI 

MORE  COMPANIES  ARE  TURNING  TO 
mass  customization  to  remove  the  guesswork 
from  doing  business.  Read  this  and  find  out 

►  How  mass  customization  can  help  compa¬ 
nies  develop  their  long-range  plans 

►  Why  just  considering  mass  customization  is 
good  for  business 

►  Six  tips  for  effective  customization 
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ing  costs,  mass  customization  can  move 
a  company  formerly  fighting  for  share 
points  to  the  front  of  the  pack.  For  com¬ 
panies  that  want  to  move  toward  mass 
customization — or  at  least  consider  the 
possibility — we’ve  gleaned  six  recom¬ 
mendations  from  mass  customization 
experts. 


EVALUATE  THE 
PRODUCTS  IIU 
CUSTOMERS’ 
TERMS*  > 


IN  TRADITIONAL  MANUFACTURING 
environments,  companies  consider  their 
products  successful  if  sales  continue  to 
rise.  Successful  mass-customizers  look 
instead  at  how  well  a  product  serves  cus¬ 
tomers,  Rayport  says.  To  do  this,  a  com¬ 
pany  must  understand  who  its  cus¬ 
tomers  are  and  confirm  that  they  truly 
want  what’s  being  offered. 

Bradford  Oberwager,  president  of 
Acumin  Corp.  in  Philadelphia,  got  a 
firsthand  glimpse  at  the  vitamin  indus¬ 
try’s  lack  of  empathy  for  its  customers 
when  his  sister  had  to  swallow  dozens 
of  pills  each  day  following  radiation 
treatments  for  cancer.  That  experience 
led  him  to  found  Acumin,  which  offers 
customized  multivitamins  that  can  be 
taken  in  fewer  swallows.  Acumin  can 
put  all  the  vitamins  a  customer  wants  in 
dosages  tailored  to  the  individual’s 
needs,  age  and  lifestyle — and  the  com¬ 
pany  can  usually  fit  them  in  two  or  three 
pills  instead  of  the  customary  seven  or 
eight.  Acumin’s  average  customized  mul¬ 
tivitamin  pack  costs  $39.95  a  month. 
For  customers  who  take  a  lot  of  vita¬ 
mins,  customization  makes  Acumin’s 
products  a  better  bargain  than  vitamins 
found  at  the  corner  drug  store.  “Our 
advantage  over  a  retail  store  is  that  we 
pay  just  for  raw  material,”  says 
Oberwager.  “When  we  customize,  we 
don’t  have  to  pay  for  another  package 
or  more  marketing  or  another  retail 
markup.  Basically,  if  you  spend  $250  [on 
vitamins]  every  two  months,  you’re 
going  to  save  a  ton  of  money  with  us.” 


It  listens — and  learns 


DELL  COMPUTER  CORP.  DIDN’T  DISCOVER  A  NEW  MARKET  SEGMENT  FOR 

its  notebook  computers;  the  company  heard  about  it  from  its  customers. 

Price-sensitive  computer  buyers  had  scooped  up  Dell’s  Inspiron  notebook  com¬ 
puters,  making  Dell  the  number-four  player  in  the  U.S.  notebook  marh^t,  according 
to  International  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  (I  DC  and  CIO  Communications 
Inc.  are  owned  by  the  same  parent  company.)  But  Dell’s  big  corporate  clients 
wanted  something  different,  says  Doug  MacGregor,  vice  president  of  the  portable 
business  unit  for  Round  Rock,  Texas-based  Dell. 

Every  day,  Dell  brings  customers  to  Round  Rock  to  find  out  what  they  need  and 
show  them  what’s  coming.  Through  these  meetings,  Dell  learned  that  its  large 
business  customers  weren’t  primarily  interested  in  findingthe  best  price  on  the 
fastest  computer  processor  or  the  latest  liquid  crystal  display  screens.  Instead, 
corporate  customers  wanted  reliability,  consistency  and  the  ability  to  customize  a 
fleet  of  the  portable  machines  with  specific  configurations  of  memory,  screen  size 
and  features  like  modems.  Dell  responded  in  1997  with  its  new  Latitude  CP  line, 
which  so  far  appears  to  be  mirroring  Inspiron’s  success,  MacGregor  says. 

Dell’s  direct  relationship  with  customers  gives  the  company  an  edge  over  com¬ 
puter  makers  that  get  reseller-filtered  customer  feedback.  “It’s  always  been  the 
key  to  mass  customization  regardless  of  the  product  to  have  this  direct  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  customer,”  MacGregor  says.  “We  regularly  get  customers  together 
and  listen  to  their  issues,  and  it’s  helped  us  segment  our  markets.” 

The  practice  of  regular  meetings  with  customers  began  when  Dell  pioneered 
computer  customization  on  its  desktop  line  in  1984.  Its  customization  strategy 


OFFER  <UST0MERS 
THE  APPROPRIATE 
NUMBER  OF 

<hoi«s: 

THE  TRICK  TO  EFFECTIVE  MASS  Cus¬ 
tomization  is  not  only  getting  the  right 
information  about  what  someone  would 
like  in  a  product  but  also  applying  that 
information  intelligently.  For  example, 
a  salad  bar  and  an  automobile  dealer¬ 
ship  both  offer  products  people  want. 
Both  products  can  be  customized.  How 
much  choice  should  consumers  get?  As 
Rayport  observes,  a  car  dealership 
wouldn’t  hand  a  customer  a  big  bucket, 
lead  him  to  piles  of  auto  parts,  doors, 
tires  and  steering  wheels,  and  tell  him, 
“Do  it  whatever  way  makes  you 


happy!  ”  The  road  to  customization  can 
easily  lead  to  companies  overempower¬ 
ing  their  customers  with  the  process  of 
customizing,  and  that  leads  to  confusion. 

Conversely,  at  a  salad  bar,  everyone 
has  his  or  her  own  idea  of  what  makes 
an  ideal  salad.  Hungry  people  wouldn’t 
appreciate  being  met  at  the  stack  of  cold 
plates  by  someone  who  informs  them 
that  only  certified  people  can  make  their 
salads.  Would  the  salad  producer  glop 
on  too  much  Roquefort  or  skimp  on  the 
carrot  sticks?  Most  salad  eaters  demand 
the  hands-on  ability  to  tailor  the  prod¬ 
uct  themselves.  Taking  that  control  away 
from  customers  can  turn  them  off. 

Somewhere  between  body  panels  and 
leafy  greens  lies  a  medium  where  cus¬ 
tomers  find  product  bliss.  Finding  the 
product  range  that  satisfies  customers 
and  still  lets  a  company  make  money  can 
bedevil  a  mass-customization  effort.  For 
example,  Personics  Corp.  of  San  Carlos, 
Calif.,  designed  fast-dubbing  kiosks  that 
let  music  fans  customize  cassette  tapes 
with  songs  from  a  wide  variety  of  artists. 
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made  the  company  the  world’s  third-largest  seller  of  PCs.  For  the  past  five  years,  Dell 
has  applied  what  it  learned  customizing  desktops  to  its  portable  line.  Refinements 
have  allowed  orders  that  come  into  the  plant  to  be  built,  boxed  and  shipped  in  six  or 
seven  hours  in  some  cases.  Though  notebooks  are  tougher  to  assemble  than  desktop 
machines,  the  biggest  challenge  to  customizingthem  is  managing  inventory  appropriately. 

Dell  relies  on  sales  history— and  incoming  orders— to  predict  what  kinds  of  note¬ 
books  its  customers  will  likely  prefer.  The  company  stocks  carefully  estimated  numbers 
of  chips  and  different  kinds  of  screens  with  the  goal  of  avoiding  excess  inventory. 
“You’ve  got  to  forecast  specific  combinations  of  features  for  machines,  and  it  gets  to  be 
very,  very  tricky,”  MacGregor  says. 

Customizing  also  allows  Dell  to  deliver  the  latest  technology  more  quickly  than  com¬ 
petitors.  As  chip  makers  like  Intel  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  unveil  new  leaps  in  pro¬ 
cessor  technology,  Dell  can  quickly  configure  machines  to  use  the  new  chips,  while 
other  companies,  working  through  resellers,  may  find  themselves  unable  to  offer  the 
new  technology  until  their  machines  with  the  old  chips  sell.  Because  it  produces  only 
what  customers  order,  Dell  never  has  to  unload  warehouses  of  outdated  computers. 

Dell  continues  to  increase  the  speed  and  flexibility  of  its  customization  process  in 
keeping  with  the  three-word  mantra— liquidity,  profitability,  growth— that  shows  up  on 
walls,  floors  and  T-shirts  at  Dell.  Everything  comes  off  the  same  production  line,  includ¬ 
ing  orders  that  deviate  wildly  from  a  standard  notebook  design.  Even  on  small  batches 
of  notebook  machines,  Dell  can  pre-install  customers’  proprietary  software  on  the 
assembly  line  so  that  customers  won’t  have  to  do  it  themselves. 

Dell’s  success  helps  validate  its  methods,  MacGregor  says,  and  Dell  competitors 
have  begun  to  mimic  the  company’s  build-to-order  approach.  “Our  competition  has 
gotten  better  every  year,  but  there’s  nothing  they’re  doing  that  has  us  particularly 
alarmed,”  he  says.  “We  think  that  the  industry  has  recognized  that  the  direct  relation¬ 
ship  approach  is  the  most  efficient,  for  us,  mass  customization  is  just  a  great  way 
to  grow.”  -E.  Torbenson 


The  kiosks  were  such  a  hit  at  some 
Tower  Records  stores  that  the  custom 
tapes  cannibalized  traditional  full-length 
recording  sales,  says  customization 
expert  Joe  Pine,  founder  of  Strategic 
Horizons  LLP,  a  consulting  firm  based 
in  Cleveland,  and  author  of  Mass 
Customization  (Harvard  Business  School 
Press,  1983). 


<REATE  A 
MODULAR 


PRODUCTION 

SYSTEM. 


computer  manufacturers  have  mastered 
this;  in  their  assembly  lines,  each  part  of 
a  computer  has  its  own  station,  and  each 
station  represents  an  opportunity  to  cus¬ 
tomize  the  product.  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  in  Round  Rock,  Texas,  has  set  the 
standard  for  such  production  (see 
“What  Dell  Does  Well,”  Page  62). 


PROVIDE 
FINGERTIP 
ACCESS  TO  ALL 
INFORMATION. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  MASS-CUSTOMIZERS 
build  their  products  in  discrete  modules, 
Pine  says.  With  each  step  in  production 
contained  in  a  separate  module,  steps 
can  be  rearranged  like  Lego  bricks.  Most 


EVERYONE  IN  THE  COMPANY  SHOULD 
be  able  to  access  relevant  information 
about  customer  orders  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  steps  of  production.  The  ability  to 
track  all  of  this  information  digitally 


using  object-oriented  technologies  has 
taken  mass  customization  to  another 
level  and  made  complex  customization 
much  easier,  Pine  says.  Having  the  pro¬ 
duction  information  readily  available 
allows  the  process  to  be  more  flexible 
because  anyone  from  executives  to  line 
assemblers  can  see  where  an  individual 
order  lies  in  the  process  and  where  a  pro¬ 
cess  or  module  might  need  to  be  changed 
to  improve  the  company’s  ability  to 
adapt  to  new  customer  demands. 

For  example,  engineers  and  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  Dayton,  Ohio-based 
ChemStation  International  Inc.,  which 
custom  mixes  industrial  soaps,  have  dial¬ 
up  access  to  the  database  containing  for¬ 
mulas  for  all  ChemStation  customers. 
When  consulting  with  a  new  or  prospec¬ 
tive  customer,  ChemStation  personnel 
can  call  up  similar  customers’  formulas 
on  their  laptops  to  get  a  head  start  on 
creating  new  customized  formulas.  And 
when  they  come  up  with  formula 
improvements,  they  put  them  into  the 
database.  (See  “Keeping  Them  Clean,” 
Page  64.) 


ESTABLISH  A 
DIRECT  LINK  ^ 
WITH  CUSTOMERS. 

WHEN  CUSTOMERS  ORDER  CUSTOM 
products,  the  company  finds  out  much 
more  about  customer  preferences  than 
it  could  ever  learn  through  traditional 
market  research.  The  tool  for  capturing 
custom  order  information  can  be  differ¬ 
ent  for  each  company.  Japanese  eyeware 
manufacturer  Paris  Miki,  whose  U.S. 
headquarters  are  in  Seattle,  has  interac¬ 
tive  software  that  helps  people  create 
custom-shaped  lenses,  while  Dell’s 
ordering  systems  allow  customers  to 
design  their  own  machines.  Customiza¬ 
tion  removes  a  lot  of  the  guesswork 
from  doing  business.  Instead  of  inter¬ 
preting  sales  figures  and  mulling  over 
what  marketing  studies  suggest  people 
might  buy,  companies  that  customize  see 
exactly  what  their  customers  want  and 
don’t  want  every  day. 
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Keeping  Them  Clean 

Finding  the  right  soap — and 
keeping  enough  on  hand — are. two 
things  ChemStation’s  customers 
never  have  to  worry  about 

FOR  ONE  MAN  TO  MOVE  A  SHIP,  CHEMSTATION  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

Founder  and  President  George  Homan  likes  to  say,  he  should  just  keep  pushing 
and  eventually  it  will  move.  “The  trouble  is,”  he  says,  “you  can’t  stop  it  after  that.” 

That’s  been  the  story  of  Homan’s  industrial  soap  company.  ChemStation’s  push 
to  customize  the  industrial  cleaning  business  has  become  somewhat  unstop¬ 
pable,  mostly  because  Homan’s  outfit  remains  the  only  national  player  in  the 
industry.  The  company’s  simple  premise:  deliver  a  custom  soap  mixture  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  hassle  of  ordering  drum  after  drum  of  the  stuff.  By  installing  a  tank  at  the 
customer’s  work  site  and  keeping  it  filled,  ChemStation  can  save  customers  as 
much  as  40  percent  on  their  soap  bills.  ChemStation  has  between  10,000  and 
15,000  tanks  nationwide,  Homan  says. 

Although  ChemStation  has  grown  steadily,  building  the  business  hasn’t  been 
easy.  Soap,  after  all,  can  be  complex:  What  cleans  dirty  dishes  in  a  fast  food 
restaurant  simply  won’t  do  on  engine  grease,  nor  will  that  soap  mixture  be  kind  to 
glossy  paint  finishes.  ChemStation  chemists  store  all  of  their  formulas  in  a  data¬ 
base  that  they  can  dial  into  when  consulting  with  prospective  customers.  “It  gives 
us  credibility  out  in  the  field,”  Homan  says.  ChemStation  plans  to  put  the  database 
on  an  intranet  in  1998. 

ChemStation  also  relies  on  proprietary  scheduling  software  to  monitor  tank  lev¬ 
els  in  order  to  help  its  manufacturing  facilities  know  when  to  produce  specific  soap 
formulas  and  when  the  company’s  tanker  trucks  need  to  deliver  the  product.  Once 
a  customer  develops  a  pattern  of  soap  usage,  ChemStation  will  keep  the  tank  filled 
automatically— a  service  that  distinguishes  ChemStation  from  its  competitors. 

ChemStation’s  customers  are  driving  the  company’s  growth;  as  customers  open 
new  outlets  in  new  markets,  they  usually  sign  up  for  more  tanks.  The  customized 
formulas  work  because  customers  never  have  to  worry  about  running  out  of  suds, 
and  the  whole  process  is  cheaper  and  simpler  than  ordering  and  handling  big 
drums  of  soap.  “We’ve  been  pushing  on  this  ship  since  the  early  1980s,”  says 
Homan.  “We’ve  grown  by  our  current  customers  wanting  us  to  be  where  they  are 
just  enough  for  us  to  go.” 

-E.  Torbenson 


BEYOND  GIVING  CUSTOMERS  PRODUCT 
choices,  mass  customization  can  create 
a  customer  interface  that’s  addictive  to 
consumers.  If  a  company  provides  a 
product  that  succeeds  in  customers’  eyes, 
and  those  customers  need  the  product  or 
service  again  and  again,  their  investment 
in  that  company’s  customization  process 
can  create  loyalty  and  help  the  company 
increase  market  share. 

Paris  Miki  differentiates  itself  from 
other  eyeware  makers  through  an  inter¬ 
active  software  program  that  allows 
precise  customization  of  its  “rimless” 
glasses.  Associates  take  a  digital  picture 
of  the  customer’s  face  and  measure  the 
distance  between  her  eyes  as  well  as  the 
length  of  her  nose.  The  customer  then 
chooses  from  a  list  of  30  image  words — 
such  as  intelligent,  sexy,  distinctive,  dra¬ 
matic,  professional,  playful — to  describe 
the  look  she’s  after.  Taking  into  account 
the  customer’s  face  shape  as  well  as  the 
chosen  adjectives,  the  software  recom¬ 
mends  the  most  complementary  lens 
shapes  and  displays  the  results  onscreen 
over  a  digital  3-D  image  of  the  customer’s 
face.  And  if  customers  want  frames 
instead  of  rimless  glasses,  they  can  have 
a  3-D  photo  taken  wearing  any  of  the 
frames  in  the  store  and  see  how  they  look 
onscreen  instead  of  squinting  through 
empty  frames  into  a  mirror.  Customers 
can  print  what  they  like  and  get  custom 
glasses  delivered  in  two  weeks — and 
there’s  no  extra  charge  for  using  the  com¬ 
puter  system.  Eventually,  images  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  frames  will  be  stored  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  customers  will  be  able  to  try 
on  glasses  virtually.  Because  Paris  Miki 
provides  such  individualized  support  to 
those  picking  out  glasses,  customers  have 
little  incentive  to  try  competing  eyeware 
dealers  that  don’t  offer  such  personalized 
service.  More  than  50  percent  of  cus¬ 


tomers  at  the  company’s  U.S.  stores  in 
Seattle  say  they  were  referred  by  other 
customers,  according  to  Carol  Norbeck, 
a  Paris  Miki  vice  president. 

Strategies  to  shift  a  company  from 
mass  production  to  mass  customization 
must  be  custom-designed  themselves, 
Rayport  says.  Although  giving  cus¬ 
tomers  freedom  to  pick  from  a  range  of 
features  could  be  effective  for  an  elec¬ 
tronics  manufacturer,  that  might  not  be 
the  best  strategy  for  a  company  wanting 


to  customize  a  service  because  customer 
preferences  could  be  infinite  and  difficult 
to  customize  efficiently.  “You’re  trying 
to  find  ways  to  translate  customer  infor¬ 
mation  into  a  strategy  that  allows  you  to 
deliver  higher  perceived  value  at  lower 
cost,”  he  says.  “But  there’s  no  magic  bul¬ 
let  for  any  one  business.”  EH 


Eric  Torbenson  is  a  business  writer 
based  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He  can  be 
reached  at  etorb@packet.net. 
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INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


March 

23-26,  1998 

World  Trade 
Center 

Boston,  MA 


FREE!  $50  Guest  Ticket  to  the  most 
important  Internet  event  of  the  year! 


Enjoy  FREE  admission  to  the  Expo  show  floor, The  Internet  Open  showcase  of  state-of-the-art  Internet 
products  and  services,  Keynotes  and  Special  Events  featuring  the  largest  gathering  of  high  profile  Internet 
industry  experts  in  1998. 

I998’s  greatest  gathering  of  senior  Internet  industry  leaders.  See  them  @  ICE! 


High  Profile  Internet  Keynotes  -  (9:30am  and  1 :00pm;Tues-Thurs) 


Jeff  Papows 

President 


Lotus 


Mark  Hoffman 

President  &  CEO 


COMMERCE  <3!^ 


Bruce  Claflin 

Senior  VP  &  General  Manager 


The  Premier  Business 
Event  Dedicated  to 
Internet  Commerce, 
Corporate  Intranets 
and  Extranets. 

REGISTER 

TODAY! 

www.idg.com/ice 


Corporate  Sponsors: 


int©! 


Microsoft  UNISYS 


Anthony  Bay 

General  Manager, 

Internet  Services  Business  Unit 

Microsoft 


Kathleen  B.  Early 

VP,  AT&T  Networked 
Commerce  Services 

IHatst 


Robert  Metcalfe 

VP  Technology,  IDG;  InfoWorld 
Columnist;  Ethernet  Inventor; 
3Com  Founder 

■IDG 


Internet  Town  Meeting  -  (4:45pm;Tuesday) 

Customers  Speak  Out  on  the  Future  of  Electronic  Commerce 

Participating  Executives: 

Radha  Basu,  General  Manager,  E-Business  Software  Organization,  Hewlett  Packard  (Vendor) 

Peter  Kestenbaum,  Director,  Field  Marketing,  Sun  Microsystems  (Vendor) 

Brian  Plug,  President  &  CEO,  Pandesic  (Vendor) 

Sally  Fundakowski,  Director,  Business  Commerce  Developers  Group,  Intel  (Vendor) 

Jim  Coane,  President,  N2K  (Customer) 

Deborah  Alexander,  CEO,  Kosher  Grocer  (Customer) 

Fred  Douglas,  Executive  Vice  President,  SNS  Systems  (Customer) 

.  Tim  Wild,  Vice  President,  Internet  Program  Office,  Tandem  Computers  (Vendor) 

Scott  Hunt,  Director  of  MIS,  C<SK  Components  (Customer) 

Robert  Weinberger,  Vice  President,  Marketing,  Open  Market  (Vendor) 


^TANDEM 

f  a  Compaq  company 

BarnesandNoble.com 


Official  Internet  Access  and 
Network  Infrastructure  Provided  By 


showA/ets 


Register  for  a  Passport 
or  General  Conference 
Package  and  Receive 
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1998  Edition 
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Internet 
Commerce 
Directory ' 
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FREE 

The  1998 

Internet 

Commerce 

Directory 

and  Buyers 

Guide. 


INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  TOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


■IDG 

An  International  Data  Group  Company 


1 1 1  Speen  Street  •  PO  Box  9 1 07 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

Phone:  I -800-667-4ICE  (4423)  •  Fax:  (508)  370-4325 


www.idg.com/ice 


The  Internet  OpenSM  -  sponsored  by  Solutions  Integrator  Magazine 

The  premier  showcase  for  the  largest-ever  demonstration  and  evaluation  of  Web-based 
application  solutions!  A  unique, ‘real-life’  complement  to  the  conference  programs  and  the  products 
and  services  in  the  expo. 

The  ICE  Conferences  —  dedicated  to  business  use  of  the  Internet! 

The  Executive  Conference  —  case  studies  from  corporate  executives  who  are  using  the  Web  for  business. 

The  General  Conference  —  50  technical  and  business  sessions  focusing  on  Internet  Commerce, 
Intranets,  Extranets,  Web  Marketing,  Security  and  more. 

Technical  Tutorials  — -  13  full  and  half  day  tutorials  provide  a  full  range  of  topics  for  IT  professionals. 
(See  registration  form  for  pricing) 


New! 


Brand  Name  Workshops  —  presented  by: 


intel.  Microsoft  91 


DEAN  WITTER 
Price  Waterhouse  llp 


BMASTERS'  GUILD 


How  to  Register 


Kegister  using  our  secure, 

World  VMe  Web  0  0 

state-of-the-art,  Internet 


commerce  server  at 

http://www.idg.com/ice 

Fax  to  508-370-4325 


I-800-667-4ICE  (4423) 
or  1-508-820-8666 

Mail  to:  ICE  Registration 
I  I  !  Speen  St.,  Suite  3  I  I 
P.O.  Box  9 1 07 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


To  pre-register  and  have  your  badge  mailed  after  March  7,  1998  your  registration  must  be  received  at  our  office  no  later  than  March  6.  1998.  As  of  March  7, 
1998  you  MUST  register  on-site.  All  International  badges  will  be  held  for  onsite  pickup  at  the  Registration  Desk. 

No  one  under  the  age  of  1 8  will  be  admitted.  Video  cameras  and  photography  are  not  permitted  on  the  exhibit  floor  except  by  credenbaled  members  of  the  press. 

Not  valid  for  Exhibitor,  Press  or  Speaker  Registration 


To  receive  a  complete  conference  brochure  call  ICE  NOW!  Or  see  us  on  the  Web! 


THE  ICE  REGISTRATION  FORM  Phone:  I-800-667-4ICE  (4423) 

Fax:508-370-4325 


March  23-26,  1998  •  World  Trade  Center  •  Boston 


I.  REGISTRATION  SELECTION  &  FEES 


(Photocopies  for  additional  registrations  accepted) 


Registration 

Options 

Description 

Instructions  for  Selection 

(Select  Options  from  Box  A-D  below) 

Pre-Reg 

(by  3-6-98) 

On-site 

□  Executive  Passport 

Unlimited  4. Days  Conference  plus  Executive  Conference 

select  1  day  from  Box  A,  Box  B,  3  days  from  Box  C 

$1,295 

$1,395 

□  ICE  Passport 

Unlimited  4  Days  Conference  (except  Executive  Conference) 

select  1  day  from  Box  A,  3  days  from  Box  C 

$1,095 

$1,195 

□  General  Conference 

All  General  Conference  and  Workshops  March  24-26 

select  3  days  from  Box  C 

$895 

$995 

□  Executive  Conference 

March  22  Reception,  March  23  Program,  Luncheon  and  Reception 

select  Box  B 

$995 

$1,095 

□  Half  Day  Tutorial 

March  23 

select  T-4  to  T-13  from  Box  A  below 

$295 

$350 

□  Full  Day  Tutorial  (or  2  x  half  day) 

March  23 

select  1  day  from  Box  A  below 

$495 

$595 

□  Single  Day  Workshop/Conference 

March  24,  25,  26 

select  1  day  from  Box  C  below 

$395 

$495 

□  Build  Your  Own  2  Day  Conference 

March  23  -  26,  Excluding  Executive  Conference 

select  2  days  only  from  Box  A  and  C 

$750 

$850 

□  Certified  Programs  -  Full  Day  Certified  Programs  (Not  included  in  any  package) 

select  1  day  from  Box  D  below 

'$395 

$495 

□  Exhibits/Internet  Open/Keynotes  Only  Pass  March  24, 25,  26 

FREE 

$50 

Box  A  -  Tutorial  Selection  -  March  23 

□  T-1  An  Introduction  to  the  Internet  &  Business  Applications 

Full-day 

□  T-2  Developing  Internet-Based  Business  Applications 

Full -day 

□  T-3  All  You  Ever  Wanted  to  Know  About  Networking  &  TCP/IP 

Full-day 

□  T-4  The  Law  &  the  Web 

Half-day  a.m. 

□  T-5  Measuring  Your  Web  Marketing:  Maximizing  Advertising  Dollars 

Half-day  a.m. 

□  T-6  Using  the  Internet  for  Business 

Half-day  a.m. 

□  T-7  Intranets  —  The  Keys  to  Success  for  Your  Organization 

Half-day  a.m. 

□  T-8  Worldwide  Web  Marketing:  It's  a  New  Medium 

Half-day  a.m. 

□  T-9  What  Makes  People  Click:  Advertising  on  the  Internet 

Half-day  p.m. 

□  T-1 0  Intranets  —  Design  &  Implementation 

Half-day  p.m. 

□  T-1 1  International  &  Electronic  Commerce  Aspects  of 

Doing  Business  on  the  Net 

Half-day  p.m. 

□  T-1 2  Security  Beyond  the  Internet 

Half-day  p.m. 

□  T-13  Training  on  the  Web  —  Are  you  Ready? 

Half-day  p.m. 

Box  B  -  □  Executive  Conference  -  March  22, 23 

Box  C  -  Single  Day  Conference  &  Workshop  Selections  - 

March  24,25,26 

March  24 

□  S-1  Tuesday  General  Conference  Program 

□  W-1  Webmaster's  Guild  Workshop 

□  W-2  Microsoft  Workshop 

□  W-3  Dean  Witter  Price  Waterhouse  Workshop 

March  25 

□  S-2  Wednesday  General  Conference  Program 

□  W-4  IBM  Workshop 

□  W-5  Intel  Workshop 

March  26 

□  S-3  Thursday  General  Conference  Program 

Box  D  -  Certified  Training  Programs  -  March  25, 26 

□  C-1  Certified  Internet  Webmaster  E-commerce  Professional,  March  25 

|  □  C-2  Certified  Internet  Webmaster  Specialist,  March  26 

_ 

SHOW  HOURS  —  Registration  Opens  at  7:30  a.m.  daily 

March  24:  Keynotes  at  9:30a.m.,  1:00p.m.  &  4:45p.m.;  Expo  &The  Internet  Open  10:30a.m.  •  4:30p.i 
March  25:  Keynotes  at  9:30a.m.  &  1:00p.m.;  Expo  &The  Internet  Open  10:30a.m.-  5:00p.m. 
March  26:  Keynotes  at  9:30a.m.  &  1 :00p.m.;  Expo  &  The  Internet  Open  1 0:30a.m.  -  3:00p.m. 


Please  check  one:  □  Home  Address  □  Company  Address  (Please  PRINT  Clearly  In  Large  Capital  Letters) 

FIRST  NAME  M.l.  LAST  NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


STREET  ADDRESS  (Please  Indicate  Apt.  #,  Suite  or  Mail  Stop) 


P.O.  BOX 


CITY 


STATE/PROVINCE  ZIP  CODE/POSTAL  CODE 


COUNTRY 


TELEPHONE 


EXTENSION 


FAX 


INTERNET/EMAIL  ADDRESS 


TElE!e«e 

The  official  sponsor  of  the 
ICE  on-site  registration 


2.  ATTENDEE  PROFILE  -  Must  be  completed  to  process  your  application. 


YOUR  BUSINESS/INDUSTRY?  (Check 
Only  One) 

□  Advertising/Marketing/  Public  Relations 

□  Aerospace 

□  Computer  Retailer/Dealer 

□  Computer/Network/Internet  Consultants 

□  Education 

□  Entertainment 

□  Finance/Banking/  Insurance 

□  Government 

□  Healthcare 

□  Internet  Services 

□  Legal 

□  Library/Research 

□  Manufacturing  (IT) 


□  Manufacturing  (non-IT) 

□  Mining/Construction/  Agriculture 

□  Non-Profit 

□  Publishing 

□  Software  Development 

□  Telecommunications 

□  Utilities/Transportation 

□  VAR/Systems  Integrator 

□  Wholesale/Retail  (non-computer) 

YOUR  JOB  FUNCTION?  (Check  Only  One) 

□  CEO/COO/President/Owner 

□  Executive  Management  (non  IT) 

□  CIO/MIS/IT  Mgmt 

□  Sales/Marketing 


□  Consultant 

□  Finance/Accounting 

□  Advertising/Public  Relations 

□  Analyst 

□  Application  Development 

□  Corporate  Training 

□  Educator/Academic 

□  Engineer/Scientist 

□  Human  Resources 

□  Network  Admin/Mgmt 

□  Press/Editorial 

□  Product  Management 

□  Programming/Systems 

□  WebMaster/Designer 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES? 

(All  locations) 

□  Under  50 

□  50  -  499 

□  500+ 

Y0UR  ROLE  IN  BUYING  DECISION? 

□  Final  Decision  Maker 

□  Recommender 

□  Specify 

□  No  Role 

DOES  YOUR  COMPANY  UTILIZE  ANY 
FORM  OF  INTERNET  COMMERCE? 

□  Yes  □  No 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  PURCHASE  ANY 
INTRANET/INTERNET  COMMERCE 
PRODUCTS  OR  SERVICES  IN  THE  NEXT 
12  MONTHS? 

□  Yes  □  No 

YOUR  COMPANY  IT/MIS  BUDGET? 

□  $0-100,000 

□  $100,000-500,000 

□  $500,00-1  MILLION 

□  $1  MILLION-5  MILLION 

□  $5  MILLI0N+ 


3.  PAYMENT  METHOD 


□  Check  enclosed  (make  payable  to  Internet  Commerce  Expo) 

PURCHASE  ORDER  NUMBER  (Federal,  state,  local  government  employees,  and  US  Armed  Forces) . 

□  MasterCard  □  Visa  □  American  Express  AMOUNT  $ _ 

CARD  HOLDER  SIGNATURE  (Signature  necessary  to  be  valid) 


GT0017 


ACCOUNT  NUMBER 


EXPIRATION  DATE 


If  card  holder  is  other  than  registrant  please  print  card  holder's  name  below: 
FIRST  NAME  Ml  LAST  NAME 

Payment  must  accompany  form  to  complete  registration. 

Cancellation  Policy:  In  the  event  of  cancellation  or  changes,  the  registration  will  be  refunded  if 
written  notice  is  received  by  March  6, 1998.  After  March  6, 1998,  all  changes  are  non-refundable, 
without  exception.  Registrations  may  be  transferred  if  written  notice  is  received  in  our  office  by 
March  6, 1998.  All  cancellations  are  subject  to  a  $100  cancellation  fee. 

The  ICE  logo,  Internet  Commerce  Expo,  Internet  Solutions  for  the  Enterprise,  The  Internet 
Town  Meeting,  and  The  Internet  Open  are  service  marks  of  International  Data  Group. 


Free  Admission  to  the  Exhibit  Floor,  Keynotes,  Special  Events  and  The  Internet  Open 

Guest  Ticket  compliments  of: 


CIO 


This  ticket  is  for  guests  of  named  exhibitor  only  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  transferred. 

— 


Conference:  March  23-26,  1998 


Internet 

Commerce 

Expo 


Exhibits  S  The  Internet  Open: 

March  24-26,1998 

World  Trade  Center  •  Boston 


The  Internet  Open5" 

The  largest  live  demonstration  and  evaluation 
program  ofWeb-based  business  applications. 

The  Executive  Conference 
Internet  Strategies  For 
Business  T  ransformation 

Case  studies  of  successful  Internet  Commerce 
utilization  by  some  of  America’s  leading 
corporations. 

^  The  Internet  Town  Meeting5” 
Customers  Speak  Out  On  The  Future 
of  Internet  Commerce 

The  liveliest  and  most  popular  forum  for 
debating  today’s  hottest  Internet  business 
issues. 

^  Over  200  Internet  Vendors  and 
Internet  Open  Application  Providers 

#  Plus... 

Visit  and  shop  at  America’s  largest  online 
bookstore  Bamesan4Noble.com 
—  the  official  bookstore  of  ICE. 


Register  NOW  to  attend  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo  in 
Boston.  ICE  is  the  ONE  event  dedicated  to  providing  you  the 
high  quality  programs  you  must  have  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge 
of  the  latest  innovations  in  Internet  and  Web-based  business. 


&  The  Industry’s  Largest  and  Most 
Comprehensive  Conference  Program 

•  Over  100  Educational  Sessions 

•  Over  200  Expert  Speakers 

•  6  Keynote  Addresses  From  Internet  Industry  Luminaries 

•  Brand  Name  Vendor  Workshops 

•  Professional  Certification  Programs 

•  In-depth  coverage  of  the  today’s  most  vital  Internet 
business  issues 


Don’t  wait.  Because  it’s  not  business  as  usual  anymore. 


www.idg.com/ice 


Please  put  me  on  ICE!  I  would 
like  more  information  on: 


MG0017 


INTERNET  COMMERCE  EXPO 


INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


*IDG 

An  International  Data  Group  Company 


Sponsors: 


Lotus 


intel. 

UNISYS 

Participating  Associations: 


Microsoft 

^TANDEM 

f  a  Compaq  company 

BamesandNoble.com 


CIO 


Massachusetts 


;  o f  t  w ARE 


l^WEBMASTERS'  GUILD 


& 


CommerceNet 


ASSOCIATION 
OF  INTS #MFT 
PROFESSIONALS 


st  m  F  R_  r.i  flSE 

•  The  Gateway  To  Emerging  Technologies  • 

OMIMC 


O  Exhibiting  O  Attending 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Phone _  Fax _ 

e-Mail _ 

I  1 1  Speen  Street,  P.O.  Box  9 1 07,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
Phone:  800-667-4ICE  (4423)  Fax:  508-370-4325 


W bat  Is  Infrastructure ? 


O  UNDERSTAND  INFRASTRUCTURE, 


buckle  up  your  virtual  toolbelt  and  think 
like  a  carpenter  for  a  minute.  When  you’re 
building  a  house,  you’ll  discover  that  most 
I  of  the  important  stuff  is  invisible.  The  foun¬ 
dation,  framing,  wiring  and  plumbing  are  not 
attention-grabbers,  but  boy,  you’d  sure  notice  if 
they  weren’t  there.  Computing  infrastructure  works 
in  much  the  same  way.  It  consists  of  the  physical 
components  of  a  computing  setup:  the  wiring, 
routers,  switches,  operating  systems,  middleware, 
mainframes,  servers  and  sometimes  desktop 
machines. 


How  is  infrastructure  different  from  architecture? 

Architecture  and  infrastructure  are  often  confused. 
To  think  in  terms  of  house-building  again,  the 
architect  designs  what  the  house  will  look  like  and 
how  it  will  fit  together.  That’s  the  architecture.  The 
builders  put  in  the  wires,  pipes  and  frames.  That’s 
the  infrastructure.  The  architecture  is  the  blueprint 
or  design.  The  infrastructure  is  the  physical  stuff. 


Sounds  like  infrastructure  is  important  It  is.  For  many 
companies,  however,  infrastructure  is  the  Rodney 
Dangerfield  of  the  computing  world:  It  gets  no 
respect.  Nobody  wants  to  think  about  infrastructure 
because,  let’s  face  it,  glamorous  it  ain’t.  What’s  more, 
most  business  executives  don’t  want  to  fund  infra- 


Buzzwords 

Uptime/Downtime: 

A  server  that  is  working  99  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time  has  99  percent 
uptime— ori  percent  down¬ 
time.  For  example,  downtime 
can  cost  a  hotel  a  lot  of  money 
if  nobody  can  book  a  room 
while  the  system  is  down. 

Standards:  Many  compa¬ 
nies  give  their  seal  of  approval 
to  a  specific  list  of  technolo¬ 
gies,  known  as  corporate  stand¬ 


ards.  Users  may  choose  tech¬ 
nologies  from  only  that  list. 
Doing  so  keeps  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  from  becoming  a  sprawl¬ 
ing  mass  of  technologies  that 
won’t  work  together. 

Asset  Management: 

How  many  PCs  does  your  com¬ 
pany  have?  Don’t  know?  Time 
for  some  asset  management. 
It’s  tough  to  run  your  infra¬ 
structure  efficiently  if  you  don’t 
know  what  computing  assets 
you  own. 


structure  improvements,  which 
have  no  immediately  discernible  business  payback. 
What  manager  wants  to  authorize  $100,000  for  his 
department’s  share  of  a  network  upgrade? 

But  a  sound  infrastructure  can  mean  rapid  access 
to  online  information  (and  less  thumb-twiddling 
while  you  idle  in  a  network  traffic  jam),  fewer  system 
crashes,  quicker  e-mail  and,  generally,  PCs  that  func¬ 
tion  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  A  reliable  infra¬ 
structure  can  also  ensure  the  success  of  any  future 
technology  endeavors.  There  is  no  use  developing  a 
fancy  knowledge-sharing  intranet,  for  example,  if  the 
network  freezes  when  users  try  to  access  it. 

A  company  with  a  solid  infrastructure  has  proba¬ 
bly  put  in  some  serious  time  and  energy  to  get  it  that 
way.  The  IS  department  has  been  able  to  optimize  the 
network  to  work  most  efficiently  and  can  add  func¬ 
tionality  to  the  infrastructure  without  having  to  dis¬ 
turb  what’s  already  in  place.  Building  a  solid  infra¬ 
structure  forces  a  company  to  pay  attention  to  the 
basics  before  it  tries  to  get  fancy,  and  it’s  not  easy. 

But,  then  again,  when  you  were  a  kid,  you  never  got 
to  eat  your  dessert  before  your  peas.  Why  should  it 
be  any  different  now? 

-Carol  Hildebrand 
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When  we  say  Unicenter®  can  manage 
anything,  anywhere,  we  mean  it. 

As  this  Formula  One  MP4/12  car 
races  along  at  speeds  in  excess  of  21 0 
miles  per  hour,  pulling  G  forces  that  rival 
a  jet  fighter  plane,  it  broadcasts  hun¬ 
dreds  of  megabytes  of  critical  telemetry 
data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it  to 
make  split-second  decisions  that  often 
mean  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  helps  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race 
team — one  of  the  winningest  teams  in  Formula  One  history — 
interpret  this  vital  information  through  Unicenter  TNG’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  manager/agent  technology,  and  a  revolutionary  3-D 
interface.  Everything  that’s  happening,  from  the  pressure  on  the 
left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  downforce  of  the  chassis  set-up,  can 


be  monitored  and  managed  through 
Unicenter  TNG. 

By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole 
new  way,  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes 
race  team  can  now  make  smarter 
decisions  in  less  time.  In  a  business 
where  hundredths  of  a  second  can 
mean  the  world,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
making  a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how 
Unicenter  TNG  today  is  managing  all 
kinds  of  non-IT  devices  for  all  kinds  of  organizations. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can  help  you  be 
more  competitive. 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 
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Unicenter  TNG’s  Real  World  Interface ™  analyzes  critical 
performance  measures  such  as  front  and  rear  brake 
pressure  impact  on  car  speed. 
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